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HERE is satisfaction to be derived from the 
fact that General Botha is not doing things 
by halves. If all Prime Ministers had the 

courage of their point of view as he has, political issues 
would be as clear-cut, and the task of organising the 
working classes to use their political power as simple a 
problem, as anyone could desire. Not content to pro- 
claim martial law in order to suppress a strike, he has 
left no stone unturned to educate the proletariat of 
South Africa and of the world in the exact meaning and 
consequences of this proceeding. The arrest of all the 
strike leaders, and the appearance in the streets of 
Johannesburg of guns and of armed burghers em- 
powered to shoot at sight any who dared to jeer or to 
question their authority, or even to appear out of doors 
after eight o’clock in the evening—these events were 
impressive enough. And when Mr. Creswell, the leader 
of the Labour Party in the Union Parliament, a man 
known and respected throughout the Empire, was 
arrested and punished, merely for encouraging railway- 
men to remain on strike, one felt that the limit of 
possible tyrannous action had been reached. But there 
was more to come. We pointed out last week that not 
more than one or two at most of the imprisoned Labour 
leaders could be deported. But we misjudged General 
Botha. Eleven Trade Union leaders—certainly few, 
possibly none, of whom have broken any law, or even 
contravened any regulation made under the provisions 
of the martial law proclamation—have been kidnapped 





and deported without trial, without, indeed, even any 
pretence of legality. 
* * * 


We are saved the trouble of discussing whether this 
action or that of the South African Government has 
been legal or not, for legal forms have been quite frankly 
abandoned. They have deported these men without 
trial just as they might have shot them without trial, 
relying upon their ability to secure from the Union 
Parliament an Act of Indemnity to save them from any 
consequences which their proceedings might otherwise 
entail when law reigns once more in South Africa. They 
could not have provided the workers of the world with 
a clearer demonstration of the truths that “ martial 
law ” is merely a euphemism for “ no law,” and that the 
struggle between Labour and Capital is ultimately 
question of force. 


* * * 


This, of course, is not to say that that struggle must 
ultimately be settled everywhere by revolution, blood- 
shed, and civil war, or indeed by any physical conflict. 
On the contrary, the whole value of the object-lesson 
which General Botha has given us is that it has shown 
the absolute necessity for the gradual capture by the 
wage-earning classes, in time of peace, of the power of 
the State. The dream of the “ direct actionist ”’ who 
affects to ignore Parliament is shown to be idle. The 
moment industrial action under the direction of a 
‘militant minority” becomes openly revolutionary in 
its designs, seeks to “‘ expropriate the capitalist’ by 
directly taking possession of his property, that moment 
the struggle becomes civil war; and civil war brings 
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with it conditions utterly unlike those of any ordinary 
strike, no matter upon what scale, and unfavourable in 
the extreme to the “ militant minority.”” The “ direct 
actionist ’’ relies upon the power of numbers. He is apt 
to forget that the supremacy of numbers within the 
State is an essentially modern fact dependent for its 
validity upon the existence of law and the recognition of 
individual rights. Once the Constitution is suspended, 
and with it rights of free speech and free movement, 
numbers cease to count, and power passes to military 
organisation. Under the conditions of peace the 
position of the organised workers, if they are united, is 
unassailable ; under the conditions of war a hundred 
thousand professional soldiers may easily master a 
nation of miners and factory hands. That is why 
industrial action, however valuable as an auxiliary to 
political action, can never be a substitute. 


* * * 


The latest news from South Africa suggests that 
General Botha has perhaps overshot the mark. His 
own supporters are apparently beginning to realise that 
military dictatorships have their drawbacks as well as 
their advantages, and that extraordinarily dangerous 
precedents are being created. Maybe, too, they do not 
relish the loss of caste involved in General Botha’s 
‘** counter-revolution,” which has placed South Africa 
for the time being in that borderland of civilisation 
hitherto occupied almost exclusively by the Latin States 
of Central and South America. In this country certainly 
the supporters of the Boer Government are now gravely 
uneasy. The deportation incident has reminded them 
that, after all, British citizenship is supposed to carry 
with it certain inalienable personal rights, and that 
South Africa threatens to make idle the boast of cen- 
turies. It is a pity that they have awoken to the danger 
so late. General Botha is not, we may be sure, either 
ignorant of or unaffected by the trend of public opinion 
in Great Britain, and our Imperialist Press must accept 
no small share of responsibility for his excesses. Whether 
any action by the Home Government—such as the with- 
holding, through Lord Gladstone, of the Royal consent 
to the Bill of Indemnity—would be either possible or 
useful must depend upon much fuller and more reliable 
information than we at present possess as to the state of 
public opinion on the spot. 


* * * 


The chief point of interest in the Reichstag debate on 
Zabern last week was the Socialist attack on the Crown 
Prince. In itself it was mild enough, since Herr Frank 
did little more than quote the Prince’s farewell address 
to his regiment and point out the contrast between these 
warlike words and the peaceful sentiments of his father 
in the recent Address from the Throne to the Prussian 
Parliament. But the Conservatives saw fit to break out 
into a storm of indignation and the Chancellor made 
energetic signals to the President demanding his inter- 
vention. It was clear that the Conservatives and 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, disappointed at the self- 
restraint shown by the Socialists, were snatching at a 
straw. There had been rumours that the Extreme Left 
would attempt obstruction, and the Government and 
the parties of the Right had been rubbing their hands in 


anticipation, since this meant one more opportunity of 
exploiting the “ Socialist danger.” Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg did his best. He used all the oratorical devices 
he could command to incite the Socialists to interrupt, 
but they refused to fall into the trap. Through the 
whole of his speech they maintained a stony silence, with 
an almost comically disconcerting effect on the worthy 
Chancellor. 
** * * 

The Westminster Gazetle—to which widely respected 
journal, by the way, we offer our sincere but rather 
startled congratulations on its attainment to-day of its 
majority ; it would have been almost less of a shock to 
have found in its columns a paragraph headed “ From 
the Westminster of 100 Years Ago’ than it was to read 
its own reminder this week that its career in English 
politics has been shorter than Mr. Lloyd George's. The 
illusion is, no doubt, due to that air of venerable and 
responsible statesmanship in the cultivation of which 
the Westminster excels, perhaps, even the Times—with 
the Chancellor a strikingly bad third. One cannot help 
wondering with a certain awe what the green-tinted 
evening journal will be like when it is a hundred years 
old. 

tk a ** 

The Westminster Gazette, we were about to say, is 
quite satisfied with the policy of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. The group has, it urges, “‘ played an 
important and honourable part in recent legislation,” 
and it can “ see no reason why they should apologise to 
their friends for an association which on their own 
showing has been fruitful of good results for the country 
and the working classes.” Indeed, it is puzzled to know 
why Mr. MacDonald should trouble to defend himself 
against his critics at all. What the Westminster very 
naturally forgets is that the raison d’étre of the Labour 
Party is to be found not in its points of agreement but 
in its points of disagreement with the Liberal Party. It 
is true that on the great issues which have lately occupied 
Parliament Labour and Liberalism are at one ; but that 
fact does not dispose of—it only serves to conceal—the 
much more important fact that the conscious political 
ideals of, let us say, the Labour Leader are as much in 
advance of those of the Westminster as the latter are in 
advance of those of the Peking Official Gazette. In 
Australia an even smaller difference constitutes the main 
cleavage in politics. That the Westminster, therefore, 
should be entirely satisfied with the action of the Labour 
Party is, on the face of it, sufficient justification for the 
complaints to which Mr. MacDonald had to reply on 
Tuesday. The real ground of those complaints is not 
that the Labour Party has voted wrongly in the House 
of Commons, but that—whether by its misfortune or its 
fault—it is failing to find opportunities of making the 
public realise that the doubling or trebling of its numbers 
at the expense of official Liberals would make much 
difference to anyone. 

* * * 

The Coal Porters’ Strike came to an end almost as 
suddenly as it started, and by the same apparently 
spontaneous action of the rank and file. One or two 
large firms conceded the main point in the men’s pro- 
gramme, and, after some hesitation, the men agreed to 
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return to work for these firms and also to allow 
permits to the hospitals to obtain coal—which permits, by 
the way, are reported to have been abused. On Tuesday 
there were rumours of yielding by other firms. Before 
these were confirmed there seems to have been a rush 
back to work. During the negotiations the masters had 
offered to concede about half what the men asked for, and 
these concessions are to hold good. The main lesson of 
the strike seems to be that rank and file enthusiasm is 
a very uncertain substitute for self-imposed discipline 
as a Trade Union weapon, though (as in the case of the 
boilermakers on the North-East coast in 1908) it may 
occasionally carry the workers farther than their leaders 
will take them. It is becoming increasingly clear, 
however, that attempts, whether more or less conscious, 
to coerce the public (rich or poor) into bringing pressure 
to bear upon recalcitrant employers simply do not 
succeed. 
* * * 

The building trades lock-out looks as if it would be a 
much more prolonged affair. It is difficult to ascertain 
how many men are idle as a result of the dispute. There 
are twenty unions affiliated to the London Building 
Industries Federation. The members of six of these— 
two societies of Carpenters and one each of Plasterers, 
Bricklayers, Masons and Labourers—are affected by the 
lock-out. The painters and plumbers and the various 
metal workers employed in the building industry have 
not been asked to sign the document, but a number of 
them have left work in support of their locked-out 
fellow-workers, without waiting for instructions from 
their societies. We are glad to see that Mr. Stennett, 
the men’s leader, is advocating that the men shall now 
stand out for one code of working rules for the whole 
building trade instead of twenty sectional agreements. 


* * * 


The main facts which are being dinned into the ears 
of the public are, of course, the “* breach of agreements ”’ 
by the men and the incapacity of the unions to preserve 
discipline. What the public are not reminded of is that 
a Trade Union has no legal powers of disciplining its 
members whatsoever. It cannot sue for arrears of 
subscription or enforce a fine, save by the threat of 
expulsion. And so long as the employer is willing to 
employ non-unionists as well as unionists, what is the 
threat of expulsion worth? If the employers were wise 
enough to accord full and genuine recognition to the 
unions to the extent of making membership of the union 
a condition of employment, then they might have some 
grounds for claiming that agreements entered into by 
the men’s elected representatives must be observed in 
letter and in spirit. Under existing circumstances the 
men’s representatives may bargain for minimum con- 
ditions of employment, but they cannot possibly 
guarantee that any and every individual man will accept 
or continue to accept employment under those con- 
ditions. Moreover, there is no doubt that Mr. Stennett 
is justified in maintaining that the influence of the 
unions has, in fact, minimised the sectional strikes. 


* * * 


Australia is one of the most active fields of political 
experiment in the world, and the latest experiment is 





likely to find admirers in this country. The new Labour 
Ministry in New South Wales, instead of being nominated 
by the Premier, has been elected by what the cables 
describe as “‘ the Labour caucus.” Several new men 
were elected to the Cabinet and one old Minister was 
dropped out. It is not at present clear whether the 
ballot was open to the party executive, the party in the 
House, or a delegates’ congress. Whatever objections 
may be brought against such methods of selection, they 
certainly cannot be entirely unwholesome in_ their 
results. Neither a mass meeting of M.P.’s nor a party 
congress would choose quite obscure men, however 
influential their connections, for Cabinet rank. And 
there are, we imagine, quite a large number of Liberal 
members in our own House of Commons who would need 
only the opportunity to make short work of one or two 
of the Ministers whom at present they support in power. 
* * * 


Last week it was generally assumed that the Dublin 
building employers would take their men back on the 
same terms as the shipping companies, but this has not 
proved to be the case. The unskilled workers in the 
building trade still find themselves confronted, as a 
condition of re-employment, with an agreement which 
they refuse to sign. The precise terms have not been 
published, but it appears to be a pledge modelled on the 
London builders’ pledge—namely, an undertaking to 
handle all goods and to work with non-union labour. 
About 2,000 men are directly affected, and another 3,000 
skilled workers are kept out of work in consequence. 
The situation of the locked-out men and women is very 
serious, as funds have diminished to a vanishing point. 
No strike pay was given out last week and only one food 
ship came instead of two. The representatives of the 
Parliamentary Committee visited Dublin last Saturday 
and appear to have satisfied the local leaders that the 
drying up of funds from Great Britain is not “ inspired ” 
but spontaneous. Meanwhile Mr. Larkin has been 
excommunicated by the National Federation of Trans- 
port Workers for having failed to produce evidence in 
support of his charges against Mr. Havelock Wilson. 

* * * 


It is one of the duties of the Railway Department of 
the Board of Trade to obtain and to issue for the informa- 
tion of the public a “* Return showing the Number of 
Staff employed and the Amount of Salaries and Wages 
paid by the several Railway Companies” in certain 
weeks in each year. This return, one might suppose 
from its title, would be a particularly interesting and 
useful one; but unfortunately, owing to the form in 
which the information is given, its value is negligible. 
The Railway Department is apparently inspired in this 
matter with a sentiment of equality which, applied to a 
better purpose, might be commendable. In furnishing 
us with a return of the earnings of the salaried staff of 
each railway it is not so snobbish as to separate the 
amounts paid even to the highest officials from those 
paid to the junior clerks in their offices. It treats them all 
as fellow-workers and adds the 5s. of the office boy to the 
£50 of the General Manager in the total presented to the 
public of the salaries paid each week. Thus we Are 
informed that 708 members of the “ general” staff of 
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the London and North Western Railway, including the 
Secretary, General Manager, Accountant and clerks, 
together received on August 31st last the sum of 
£2,354 as remuneration for their previous week’s work. 
Who but the unduly curious could desire to know more ? 


* * * 


An important conference, attended by the chief 
officials of the ten largest municipalities in Great Britain, 
was held last week under the auspices of the London 
County Council to consider the question of a Statistical 
Survey of British Towns and the issue of a volume of 
comparative municipal statistics. The Chairman stated 
that the main objects of the proposal were : (1) to secure 
greater economy and greater efficiency in local adminis- 
tration by providing every municipal council with 
accurate information in a convenient form as to what 
other cities were achieving and at what cost; (2) to 
provide for the defence of local authorities against the 
central Government, especially in matters of finance, 
and to remedy the defects of the very inadequate local 
statistics at present compiled and issued by the authori- 
ties in Whitehall; (3) to supply the necessary informa- 
tion on which to base a comprehensive scheme for the 
reform of local government; and (4) to stimulate 
municipal activity by the issue of a critical examination 
of the comparative development of municipal services 
in different localities. The Chairman remarked in con- 
clusion that “‘ he was sanguine enough to look upon the 
present conference as the first step towards a complete 
municipal code, which must accompany any of the 
ambitious schemes of devolution now in the air.” We 
agree that it would be hard to over-estimate the national 
importance of the matters dealt with at the conference, 
and we most heartily congratulate the London County 
Council upon its public spirit in initiating and under- 
taking to finance so valuable a scheme. 


* * * 


An inquest took place in Battersea a few days ago 
upon the death of an aged widow of Battersea who had 
no resources except her old age pension. She lived with 
another old age pensioner, and the two paid four shillings 
for rent, leaving them six shillings a week for all the other 
necessaries of life. Death was shown to be due to 
apoplexy and senile decay, while the old lady was 
suffering from neglect and semi-starvation. Surely it 
is time to put an end to the inhuman conditions under 
which many old age pensioners live, and which have been 
the subjects before now of a considerable number of 
official comments by Local Government Board Inspectors. 
We need an amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act 
by which the whole of the responsibility for the aged 
shall be transferred to the Old Age Pensions Committees, 
and the provision of homes for the old people who need 
them shall be made a statutory obligation of the local 
authority. As we have indicated before, the experiment 
of the Browning Settlement at Whiteleafe shows that 
this policy is economical as well as humane. 


* * * 


[With next week’s issue of ‘*‘ The New Statesman ”’ there 
will be issued a Special Supplement dealing with Second 
Chamber experience in all parts of the world.| 


LABOUR IN PARLIAMENT 


TL: annual conference of the vast federation 
known as the Labour Party has come and 
gone—and things remain as they were. This 
is really all that can be extracted from the week’s sessions 
—in what must surely be Glasgow’s noisiest and worst- 
ventilated hall—from Monday’s preliminary conference 
of the Women’s Labour League (once more a model of 
purposeful seriousness and _ self-restrained taking of 
counsel together), through Tuesday’s somewhat acri- 
monious but intensely real discussion, in full public 
session, of the shortcomings of the Parliamentary 
Group, down to the chance medley of debate on the 
variegated topics thrown up by the hundreds of con- 
stituent societies to which the remaining days had to be 
devoted, and on which resolutions of the usual type 
were passed. Yet there is little fault to be found with 
the conference or the six hundred delegates. The 
speaking was, on the whole, on a high level of compe- 
tence. The organisation of the business was quite 
reasonably efficient in the usual commonplace way. 
Where there was hot feeling and sharp speaking, the 
restraints of mutual toleration and courtesy were seldom 
forgotten. The real subject of the conference this year 
was the dissatisfaction felt in many quarters with the 
conduct of the Labour Members in Parliament. This 
dissatisfaction naturally found expression more in the 
informal private discussions of the delegates than in 
formal speeches. In public session the “ platform,” 
speaking mainly by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Clynes, 
and Mr. Henderson, had, of course, an easy oratorical 
victory ; and after a due amount of steam had been 
blown off, anything like criticism was shelved by a vote 
to proceed to the next business. 

It would, however, be a grave mistake, and one that 
we do not believe that the Labour Members will commit, 
to assume that the Labour Party, as a whole, is satisfied 
with their explanation of the line of conduct to which 
they have for the last three or four years adhered. The 
typical British workman is not in the least inclined to 
register a public vote of censure, or even a criticism, on 
those whom he has deputed to negotiate or to speak for 
him; and least of all is this the habit of responsible 
delegates from Trade Union executives, by whom the 
Glasgow hall was mainly occupied. None the less the 
dissatisfaction exists, and the Labour Members—some 
of whom are, indeed, in private, their own sharpest 
critics—will need not only to recognise the feeling, but 
(what is much more difficult) find a more acceptable line 
if, amid the growing indifference, they are to maintain 
their position at the General Election. 

The conference rightly gave short shrift to any 
approach to the foul-mouthed accusations of corruption 
and treachery which are bandied about among the irre- 
concilables ; nor had it much more patience with the 
suggestion that it was to any incompetence of the 
Labour Members that their exiguous legislative harvest 
was to be ascribed. The serried rows of miners and 


cotton operatives, engineers and railway signalmen and 
guards—who together cast nearly half the votes of the 
whole organised Labour Party—did not really believe 
that any other forty men from among their ranks could 
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have made a better job of it than the Labour Members 
have done. They realised only too vividly that forty 
members could neither dominate a legislature of 670 
nor coerce a Cabinet sitting by a national mandate and 
a majority of a hundred. Moreover, such is political 
feeling in Great Britain, the great majority of the 
delegates—as doubtless the majority of those for whom 
they spoke—willingly acquiesce, now that a Trade 
Union Bill has been passed, in according precedence 
over any particular “labour” issue to a final clearing 
off the slate of Irish Home Rule, the Abolition of Plural 
Voting, and even the Disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church. 

What the average member of the Labour Party is 
uneasy about—putting aside for the moment both the 
left wing of advanced politicians who want a real grap- 
pling with social problems on distinctly “ collectivist ”’ 
lines and the right wing of those who are, in their hearts, 
merely “‘ Lloyd George Liberals ’’—is that the Labour 
Members fail to convey, either to Parliament or to the 
public, any distinctive note. Absorbed in the day by 
day exigencies of a House of Commons dominated by 
a Liberal Cabinet, they do not succeed in expressing any 
definite or consistent policy for which the Labour Party 
stands, and by which its utterances can be marked off 
from the equally fervent aspirations about social reform 
which have become the commonplaces of Liberals and 
Unionists alike. It is true that the Labour Members 
cannot pass Bills, and cannot even get them discussed ; 
but there is a widespread feeling, not by any means 
confined to the opponents of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's 
leadership, that not enough energy, not enough ingenuity, 
and not enough persistency have been shown in utilising 
all the opportunities that present themselves to formulate 
and promulgate a distinctive and definite policy of 
immediately practicable reforms. 

Forced into an attitude of defence, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and his colleagues in the House of Commons 
do not quite do themselves justice in this respect. We 
have no doubt that they are alive to the importance of 
that in which Gladstone was so pre-eminent: speaking 
through the walls of the House to the electorate without. 
The suggestions made at the conference are not new. 
They have, indeed, we believe, all of them been already 





put forward by the Labour Members themselves, and, 
in spite of what was said in debate, their proposers may 
prove to be but forcing an open door. Two of these 
Suggestions seem to stand out as practicable and 
specially promising: those relating to the introduction 
of Bills and the preparation of minority reports. Though 
a private member can nowadays hardly ever get a Bill 
discussed, let alone carried, it is always within his power 
to introduce it, and also to explain it on introducing it 
under what is called the “Ten Minutes Rule,” when 
there can be only ten minutes’ speaking. This (which 
needs no balloting) secures at least that the introduc- 
tion of the Bill will be reported, and its proposals not 
merely printed but also published to the world. If the 
Labour Members, who have had this proposal for a long 
time under consideration, should decide to announce, 
at the opening of the coming session, that a series of 
eight or ten Bills, embodying their programme on as 
many great issues, would thus be publicly introduced, 
at the rate of one a week throughout the session, it will 





create a distinct impression in the country. The dis” 
cussion of these Bills, one after another as they appear, 
by every branch, up and down the country, will both 
promote the political education of the Party, and con- 
solidate much vague thinking. Then there are the 
Royal Commissions, the Departmental Committees, and 
the Select Committees of the House itself, of which half 
a dozen usually report in each year, and on which there 
is now nearly always a representative of the Labour 
Party. Here, it is generally agreed, there ought always 
to be a separate report by the Labour Party represen- 
tative, not necessarily involving his refusal to join in 
the report of the majority, if he has succeeded, in the 
course of the proceedings, in bringing a majority round 
to his own views—or if, indeed, he finds himself in 
agreement with theirs—but in any case putting without 
compromise, in a supplementary report, the distine- 
tively “ labour ’’ view, with the distinctively “* labour ”’ 
policy and the distinctively “labour” criticism of the 
administration which a governmental majority never 
allows to appear in its own report. It is true, of course, 
as Mr. MacDonald pointed out at Glasgow, that a Select 
Committee does not, technically, present minority 
reports. But any member may present a report to the 
Select Committee, and force a vote upon it, when it is 
printed in full in the proceedings, which are published 
along with the majority report ; and it thus attains, in 
effect, the same publicity as if the Committee had (like 
a Royal Commission) actually presented it as the report 
of a minority. The failure of the Labour Party to have 
its own distinctive report in the Railway Commission, 
the Marconi Committee and the Holt Commission on the 
postal service, is, we understand, not likely to be repeated. 
There will, for instance, be a minority report from the 
Macdonnell Commission on the Civil Service. 

If suggestions of this kind, as well as others relating 
to their more frequent speaking at local meetings, have 
not hitherto been acted upon, one reason is to be found 
in the excessive amount of work which falls upon the 
members of any small separate party in the House of 
Commons which represents a widespread electorate. 
Here the trouble is that some of the most energetic 
members of the Labour Party have double duties : they 
are, at the same time, much occupied officials of im- 
portant Trade Unions and Members of the House of 
Commons. We say, frankly, that such a doubling of 
duties is a mistake, out of which the Labour Party must 
struggle if it is to be successful. It leads inevitably to 
inefficiency in both departments of Labour activity. We 
vannot reasonably ask a Trade Union secretary to give 
up what is really a permanent appointment merely 
because he has gained a precarious seat in Parliament. 
But there might be some arrangement by which the 
Trade Union which has weleomed his Parliamentary 
vandidature sanctioned his relieving himself temporarily 
of all his Trade Union duties, by finding, with the consent 
of the executive, a suitable deputy to whom he could 
temporarily transfer his Trade Union salary. A member 
of the Labour Party cannot properly discharge his 
Parliamentary duties if he is at the beck and call of an 
extensive Trade Union, perpetually demanding his 
thought and care, and imperatively requiring his pre- 
sence, in any part of the country, whenever any indus- 
trial emergency arises. 
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CIVIL WAR: WHY NOT? 


T appears that hope of compromise on the subject 
of Home Rule is growing more and more remote. 
I Mr. Redmond, speaking at Waterford last Sunday, 
adopted some recent words of Sir Edward Carson as his 
own. ‘I am, above all,” he said, “a man of peace— 
not at any price—and I know well that there are some 
things on which there can be no compromise. There 
are many matters of detail, matters of expediency, but 
there are other matters which go so much to the very root 
of the life and liberty of our people, and of the great trust 
which has been handed down to us, on which we dare 
not compromise.”” Home Rule must not be delayed ; 
and there must be no tampering with the unity of 
Ireland, or with the principle of a Legislature with an 
Executive responsible to it. Within these limits Mr. 
Redmond is ready to consider, and probably to accept, 
any suggestion which may be made by the party which 
he, in common with the majority of the people of these 
islands, regards as the beaten party. Sir Edward Carson 
will not recognise such limits ; hence the deadlock. The 
English Unionists make no conciliatory move. It is 
likely that the Government itself will, during the final 
passage of the Home Rule Bill, and with the consent 
of the Nationalists, insert further safeguards for the 
Ulster minority. Possibly even some portions of the 
Dunraven-O’Brienite scheme for the special recognition 
of Ulster in the Irish Cabinet, and for proportional 
representation, may be added to the framework of the 
new Irish Constitution. But Ulster in her present mood 
will not sell her goodwill at this price. 

Mr. Redmond makes light of all talk of serious re- 
sistance in the North. Our impression is that he is 
whistling in order to keep up his courage. Certainly the 
chances of Civil War, in the sense of an army of Cove- 
nanters deliberately taking the field and manceuvring 
against British troops, do not deserve serious considera- 
tion. But Mr. Redmond goes farther than this: he 
says that Ulster must perforce remain quiet, since no 
one will attack her. Now anyone who knows the North 
of Ireland knows that scarcely a week passes in which 
the Protestants have not, in their own opinion, received 
a challenge from their Papist neighbours. Indeed, the 
very presence of Papists in the vicinity is conceived as 
a casus belli. No definite attack will be required. 
Home Rule will pass into law; riots will break out 
simultaneously in various parts of Ulster; the motor- 
bicycle corps will ‘‘ move,’’ and we shall be told that it 
is the beginning of Civil War. A few Covenanters will 
be shot by the police or soldiers. These men, according 
to Sir Edward Carson, will have lost their lives simply 
for the crime of being loyal; and it is hoped that this 
ery will win an election for Mr. Bonar Law and the 
Unionists. We agree with Sir Edward Carson that he 
has grave responsibilities. It is all a gamble on the 
gullibility of English opinion, and the odds—in our 
opinion—are against Sir Edward. On the other hand, 
the ‘ Ulster Question ”’ is a reality, which neither Irish 
eloquence nor English courage and firm handling will 
immediately dispose of. The Covenanters may or may 
not subsequently indulge in a campaign of passive 
resistance or in a policy of Sinn Fein—which would 





damage the material interests of Belfast. But when 
they attend the Dublin Parliament it will be as an 
obstructive, hostile, and homogeneous group. They will 
look for injustice, and no doubt find it. They will tour 
and bore the English constituencies with a recital of 
Protestant grievances. They will continue to despise 
and distrust Hibernians, even though the old colonels, 
loyal fogeys and lawyers, their leaders, be all hanged or 
transported. 

Our impression is that Mr. Redmond has viewed 
this prospect, although he talks (like a humble Hibernian 
who deserves to be quoted) as if Ireland this year (or 
next) would become automatically “a centre of poets’ 
dreams and of orators’ eloquence.” And the necessity 
of applying to England for aid against a section of his 
compatriots must be distasteful to a man who hoped to 
be known in history as the successor of Henry Grattan 
and the leader of a United Ireland. The moral point 
is one for Mr. Redmond’s conscience as an Irish 
Nationalist, and not our concern. Our concern is to 
record the fact—namely, that no amount of danger in 
Ulster will serve, in the opinion of the Redmondites, as 
an excuse for the loss or mutilation of the present Home 
Rule Bill. This day Mr. Redmond expects every English 
Liberal to do his duty. ‘“ Civil War,”’ ery our scarifying 
Sunday prophets. The courageous and honest reply is 
“Why not?” Are English Liberals and Home Rulers 
not yet convinced that ‘“ Ulster” stands for reaction 
and irrationality in Imperial politics? To seek a settle- 
ment such as Mr. Churchill is understood to advocate, 
which will please no Irish party, but merely prevent the 
Covenanters from carrying out their threats of force, 
would seem to be an excess of cowardice. And have 
English Liberals and Home Rulers entirely lost the 
Gladstonian enthusiasm for the oppressed race of the 
Gaels ? 

Much of the Liberal hesitancy in face of Ulster has 
been due to the sedulous propagation of the theory that 
Irish Nationalism has been sensibly weakened by the 
Wyndham Land Act and the grant of a Catholic Uni- 
versity. Decidedly it looked, not many months ago, as 
if the desire for Home Rule (or this Bill) in the South 
could not be compared with the dread of Home Rule in 
the North. Now we find allusions in the Radical Press 
to the dreadful things that may happen in Nationalist 
Ireland if Sir Edward Carson carries his point ; and these 
allusions ring true. Mr. Redmond drew a crowd of 
15,000 from all parts of Munster to his meeting in Water- 
ford. The Devlinite organisation of Hibernians is at 
the height of its power. It has beaten Mr. O’Brien in 
Cork, Mr. Larkin in Dublin, and the Covenanters at 
Enniskillen. Among other evidences of rising spirit may 
be noted the Nationalist Volunteer Movement. If the 
Irish should be beaten and should desire revenge, they 
have a perfect machinery at their command. So much 
is now conceded by the most optimistic of Irish Unionists. 
There are, as Lord Haldane said, all the conditions for 
the old conflagration. It is idle to assert that this acute 
dilemma for English statesmanship would have been 
avoided if Mr. Asquith had not “ revived ’’ Home Rule. 
The living truth, in common Nationalist parlance, is 
that the Irish will not be ‘‘ done out of their Home Rule 
Bill, good or bad, by Orangemen.” Sir Edward 
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Carson’s speeches represent little but himself. One must 
read the speeches of his local lieutenants in order to 
understand why Mr. Redmond and his colleagues have 
begun to inspire a real devotion among their followers. 
Assuredly the Irish would be less than men if they did 
not very fiercely resent the methods and the attitude of 
the Covenanters, especially the claim of the latter 
to a limitless moral superiority, and rally round such 
chieftains as they possess. 

The situation in this respect adds force to our con- 
clusion. Reluctance on the part of the Liberal Party 
to see Mr. Redmond through his difficulties would be, 
at the hour, dishonour, and, in the conditions, disaster. 
Needless to say, we should be glad if those difficulties 
were diminished by a frank recognition on the part of 
the Opposition that they were the losing side—such 
recognition alone would make compromise possible. The 
Government are in a strong position, from the non-party 
point of view, precisely because the Opposition have not 
yet brought forward any proposals at all. All the 
British public knows is that the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues have expressed their willingness to make 
substantial concessions ; and the circumstances render 
it impossible to doubt that their conciliatory utterances 
cover a sincere desire to avoid the need for the employ- 
ment of force in Ulster. It is not reasonable that the 
Government should be asked to define their offer 
publicly and in precise terms at this juncture. It is for 
the beaten party to prove first that they, too, are willing 
to sacrifice something for peace. To say that they have 
done nothing of the sort yet is to understate the case ; 
and, as things stand, it would be impossible for any dis- 
interested spectator to blame the Government for failure 
to discover a basis of compromise. It may be objected 
that the Ulstermen do not yet realise that their cause is 
lost. But Ulster’s allies in England have made clear 
their opinion that ‘“‘Home Rule must come.” Civil 
War, they add, is equally inevitable; but at least they 
could mitigate its severities by disowning the Covenant 
—which is a bar to Home Rule in any shape or form— 
and negotiating on the basis of the Bill which in any 
case must become law in six months’ time. 


LABOUR AND PRIVATE BILLS 


HE North Metropolitan Electric Power Com- 
panies’ directors are evidently men of courage, 
even if they lack discretion. No doubt they 

believe quite honestly—like many other members of the 
class to which they belong who are afraid to say so— 
that all strikes are criminal or should be treated as such. 
But to prove that they possess the courage of their 
opinions they have set them out in a clause in the Bill 
they are introducing into Parliament this session the 
main purpose of which is to empower them to raise 
additional capital. They propose that any employee 
of theirs who “ wilfully and maliciously breaks a con- 
tract of service knowing, or having reasonable cause to 
believe, that the probable consequence of his so doing 
either alone or in combination with others will be to 
deprive the inhabitants of any place of their supply of 
electricity ""—in plain English, who goes out on strike— 





shall be liable to a fine of £20, or imprisonment for three 
months, with or without hard labour. Of course there 
is not the smallest chance that the clause will be allowed 
to pass, and in the opposition that will be aroused if 
any serious attempt is made to press it the promoters 
may lose their Bill. At any rate, we may hope that 
their zeal will have the effect of drawing the attention 
of an apathetic public to the defects and the possibilities 
of the Private Bill procedure. 

The practice by which the subjects of private legisla- 
tion are dealt with directly by Parliament instead of by 
purely bureaucratic methods has much to recommend 
it. It secures greater elasticity, a less exaggerated 
regard for precedents, and, so far as the Municipal 
Bills which come before the Local Legislation Committee 
are concerned, a greater willingness to encourage 
experiments by local bodies in social legislation. As 
regards all these points, a Parliamentary Committee is 
certainly superior to any existing Government Depart- 
ment. But the profound change which the direct 
interest and influence of the industrial classes, and the 
advent of the Labour Member, have brought about in 
the spirit and motives of Parliament seems to have 
affected least of all those battlegrounds of vested 
interests and monopolies of every kind, the Committee 
Rooms, in which a minority of industrious and public- 
spirited members—who deserve more thanks than they 
get—carry on the exacting and wearisome work of 
supervising private legislation. The traditions of the 
days of the Enclosure Acts, and of the railway boom, 
have been slow todie. A Private Bill is still of the nature 
of treasure trove, of which the promoter shares some of 
the plunder with everybody who is likely to offer 
successful opposition to his claim, or is strong enough 
to demand a portion of it. There are invariably pro- 
tective clauses for the interests of the great landowners, 
for the interests of the railway companies, and for any 
other vested interests concerned, which are more or less 
effective according to the pressure which each interest 
can bring to bear upon the promoters, or according to 
the number of directors, or private members, whose 
services they can command in the House. 

The only interests which lack representation, or can 
be left out of account, are the general public interests 
and the special interests of Labour. True, the Govern- 
ment Departments supply reports on certain matters 
for the information of the Committee, but the scope of 
these reports is very circumscribed, and they usually 
relate only to points of detail. The Departments lack 
the one power which on, say, a railway or a tramway 
Bill would enable them to offer really effective criticism. 
If it appears to be desirable that a line should be built, 
they cannot undertake the duty of building and running 
it themselves. Their criticism must always be tempered 
in such a case by the consideration that, bad though the 
present proposals may be, they are better than none at 
all. The Committee does not pay much attention to 
the question of whether the proposed railway line will 
be of ultimate value to the community, nor of whether 
it will lighten the urban housing problem by relieving 
congestion, nor whether it will promote the national 
health by providing easy access to the fresh country air. 
The question with which it is mainly concerned is: Will 
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it, after all the demands for compensation of the in- 
numerable vested interests have been satisfied, provide 
a reasonably safe and profitable investment for the public 
that, relying on Parliamentary sanction, is prepared to 
put its money into home rails? It is surely time that 
the public interest in railway construction and similar 
enterprises ceased to be left to the caprice of private 
enterprise searching for profitable investments. In 
some Bills the consumer is in a sort of way protected. 
Railway companies are limited to the 1d. per mile fare 
for third class passengers. Electricity supply companies 
and gas companies have to arrange their charges within 
maxima scheduled to the Bill. A specified rate of 
dividend may only be exceeded if the stated charges to 
users of the railway or of the electricity or gas are 
correspondingly reduced. It is true that the maximum 
rate of dividend is a good healthy 8 or 10 per cent. on 
the paid-up capital, and that the schedule of charges is 
not fixed unreasonably low. The promoters take good 
care that an ample margin for profits is allowed. But 
the principle of the protection of the consumer is there. 

During the last few months the Local Government 
Board, to its credit, has procured the insertion in 
certain Bills dealing with public constructional works 
of clauses securing proper housing accommodation and 
medical provision for those employed. But in general 
the interests of labour—of the navvies who will con- 
struct the railway, of the railwaymen who will work it 
—are left to take care of themselves. Why should not 
the principle by which the right of the shareholders to 
excessive profits is limited in the interests of the con- 
sumers be applied to the interests of the workpeople ? 
It is quite time Parliament recognised that the workers 
in an industry have rights in the products of an under- 
taking, even superior to those of the shareholders. The 
Fair Wages Clause in Government contracts is not always 
satisfactorily enforced. Still there are a large number 
of cases in which it has acted as a bulwark against 
possible reductions in wages. Its usefulness in the cases 
in which it has achieved its full intention is not in the 
least diminished by the fact that in others it has failed. 
Its extension to other trades—to railways, to gas, water 
and electricity corporations—when Parliamentary powers 
are being asked for, would not only assist the workers 
in those industries, but would be of use to Trade Union- 
ism generally. The principle might be carried further 
still. There seems no reason why shareholders alone 
should benefit by the prosperity of an undertaking. It 
would not be too much to require that no undertaking 
of a monopolistic character should pay more than a 
modest 5 or 6 per cent. until every adult worker in its 
employment is in receipt of a reasonable minimum 
wage of an amount stated in the Bill under which its 
business is carried on. Railways, for instance, should 
not be allowed to pay dividends to their shareholders 
above a low rate of interest while they have thousands 
of men in receipt of not more than £1 a week. Then 
there is the question of hours. This, too, as was sug- 


gested in these columns a few weeks ago, might well be 
dealt with as far as public utility services are concerned 
by the insertion of suitable clauses in Private Bills. 

The municipal strikes at Leeds and elsewhere have 
shown that corporations composed largely of employers, 


even though elected on a democratic basis, behave in 
much the same way towards their workpeople as their 
individual members behave in dealing with theirs, 
They show the same inability to recognise that the public 
interest is not really served by employing labour at low 
wages, even though those wages may be up to local 
standards of payment for similar work, and even though 
large profits may be secured thereby for the relief of the 
rates; and a still greater unwillingness to recognise 
that workpeople are reasonable beings, who do not 
undertake the danger and discomforts of a strike merely 
for the fun of the thing. It is often urged that muni- 
cipal and other public employees ought not to be 
allowed to strike, since they have other means of securing 
their just demands which their fellow workers do not 
possess. But recent events have shown that these 
other means are apt to be illusory, even in the case of a 
great corporation like that of Leeds; and it cannot be 
doubted that in a great number of smaller towns—of 
which it would be easy to name a number—the con- 
ditions of employment are far below those offered by 
many good private employers, and that the supposed 
special means of remedy are for practical purposes 
simply non-existent. All parties, we take it, are agreed, 
and certainly in this matter Socialists are not behind- 
hand, in desiring that there should be no strikes in the 
public services. But if this end is to be achieved it will 
certainly be necessary to find some means of bringing 
outside pressure to bear on local authorities who are 
backward in their conception of their duty as “ model 
employers.” Here Private Bill legislation may prove 
to be a very useful instrument. A carefully drafted 
clause inserted in the General Powers Bills which the 
great cities from time to time submit to Parliament, 
providing that the reasonable grievances of the workers 
must be attended to before the profits of any municipal 
services can be allocated to the relief of rates, would do 
much to ensure the maintenance of a higher general 
level of public employment. 

The immediate procedure is simple enough. Railway, 
municipal, and other Trade Unions whose members are 
likely to be affected by a Private Bill should enter 
petitions in opposition in accordance with the Standing 
Orders of Parliament, claiming that their interests 
should be safeguarded, and they should be prepared to 
produce necessary evidence before the Committee to 
which a Bill has been referred. The Labour Party will 
merely be fulfilling its primary functions in the House 
of Commons if it opposes every Private Bill which does 
not satisfy the reasonable requirements of the Trade 
Unions affected. Carefully thought-out co-operation 
along these lines, between Labour Members in the House 
and Trade Union officials outside, would soon secure 
Parliamentary recognition of the interests of Labour in 
these matters. 


PEACE OR MONARCHY 
SEMBAT’S book, Faites un roi ou faites la 
M paix, has excited a great deal of attention all 
* over France. Written by a Socialist deputy 
and approved by the Press of the Extreme Left, it has had 
the strange fortune to be at the same time quoted, dis- 
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cussed, and praised to excess by L’ Action Francaise and 
the reactionary provincial Press which follows in its wake. 
The republican, governmental, moderate, bourgeois, 
nationalist papers have either ignored or have brushed 
aside in ill-concealed annoyance the irritating dilemma 
which it presents. But it is to these especially that 
Sembat addresses himself, these republican brethren of 
his whom he begs to make up their minds what they want 
and to act accordingly. It is possible to think that the 
dilemma on which he impales them is too simple ; but his 
book is good because it compels a searching of conscience, 
because it insists on a clarification of vision in an agitated 
and distracted time when many are moved to action 
without seeing what they want or where they are going. 
Patriotism is awake and active amongst the multitude, 
amongst the intellectual elite, and amongst the young 
men; energies are wakening that the nationalists are 
endeavouring to get hold of for their own advantage ; 
they glorify sentiments, make great play with the insults 
and menaces of the Pan-Germans and point with voice 
and gesture to Germany and to Alsace. The Republicans 
are undecided. They want peace, no doubt, but they 
vote the three-years’ law; they fear the accusation of 
betraying their country, they are afraid of making over 
again the mistake of their Republican and Liberal for- 
bears who opposed Marshal Niel’s schemes of military 
organisation just before 1870. They do not want war ; 
but they offer a poor resistance to that patriotic fever 
that may well drive the country into sanguinary adven- 
tures; and they do not make up their minds to the loss 
of the two provinces, or else do not confess they have 
done so. They do not want war; but they prepare for 
it directly ; they are obsessed with the madness of arma- 
ments, carried along by a fatal impetus which cannot go 
on indefinitely and which some day or other the people 
will inevitably put an end to. The existing system of 
alliances and ententes, urges Sembat, creates a state of 
unstable equilibrium which hourly gets nearer to the 
breaking point ; nervousness grows on one side, and on 
the other fear of one’s neighbour ends in a condition of 
intolerable anxiety, men’s spirits take fire, the least 
quarrel breeds intense bitterness. You say you wish for 
peace ; but you maintain a state of things which heads 
straight for war. 

You are heading for war, says Sembat, but that does 
not mean that you are preparing for war. On the con- 
trary, for you are Republicans ; and to ask the Republic 
to prepare for and lead into war is not only to go against 
the wish of its founders, who all believed that the era of 
wars between peoples was finished once for all, but to 
demand from her a thing that conflicts with her ideal and 
with her nature, a thing for which she is not constructed 
and which she could never do well. How can you expect 
that the Republican organism, which is still so imperfect 
that you declare it incapable of efficiently carrying out 
the works of peace, incapable of manufacturing matches 
which will strike, or of running a railway, should be able 
competently to carry through mobilisation and war, 
which under modern conditions are the most enormous, 
the most delicate, and the most complicated of industrial 
operations. For the work of war an authoritarian hier- 
archical and military monarchy like Germany will always 
be superior to a Republic like France. On one side a 
single permanent will makes possible unity and _per- 
manence of outlook, co-ordinating effort in the industrial 
preparation for war, and fostering those qualities of con- 
tinuity, of secrecy, of dissimulation, of intrigue which are 
indispensable in the diplomatic preparation for war. On 
the other side we see successive, often incompetent and 


often contradictory wills ; no one to guarantee continuity 
of plan and endeavour; a state of continual crisis and 
domestic struggle, a new world interwoven with an old 
world entailing concentration inwards and prohibiting 
the concentration of energies towards an exterior aim. 
If you wish for war, says Sembat to the Republicans, 
abandon your dreams, your ideas, and your struggles and 
concentrate silently the national energies around the 
person of a King. Of course, Sembat himself does not 
contemplate the re-establishment of the Monarchy—he 
only wants to force the Republicans to realise the logical 
conclusions of nationalist tendencies ; the nation as soon 
as it sees the King’s men will give up cherishing contra- 
dictory desires and will insist on a solid peace. But to 
cement a solid peace Sembat sees but one efficacious 
means. This means is a rapprochement, and he does not 
blink the consequences. “* Let us persuade ourselves 
that the Germans will either be our allies or our antagon- 
ists, but never neutrals, and that by the force of things.” 
It is as inevitable as the competition of armaments. 
Limitation of armaments presupposes an understanding, 
an understanding presupposes forgetfulness of the past 
and whole-hearted co-operation in the future: the true 
name of that co-operation is alliance. 

It requires a certain courage to propose that means 
openly, and Sembat is quite aware that it will be difficult 
to get it accepted in France. It means, in fact, the re- 
nunciation of memories and hopes which have a deep hold 
on the heart, of a past of military glory, of an old concep- 
tion of honour under which an unavenged defeat is a 
humiliation and a degradation. It means accepting 
many things; it means acceptance of the idea that 
France no longer occupies the premier place in Europe, 
no longer dominates by force; and it means above all 
acceptance of the definite loss of the two provinces. An 
old military nation proud of her past, France would never 
consent to these sacrifices if prudence and her own 
interest were the only considerations. But the Franco- 
German rapprochement, which in one aspect is a positive, 
limited, narrow event dictated by circumstances, is in 
another aspect big with infinitely important conse- 
quences. With France joined to the Triplice and, 
doubtless, drawing other nations in after her, peace would 
be assured and the limitation of armaments would at last 
become possible. Europe would be in a state of per- 
petual conference : we should have the rough draft of the 
future United States of Europe. Nothing less than that 
superb ideal, the vision of that new order which would be 
born of her sacrifice would make France, proud perhaps 
but certainly idealistic, accept the consecration of the 
past and the alliance with Germany. 

Behind this one question, in a sharp and pressing form, 
the two ideals which divide France once more confront 
each other. Between these two ideals a choice must be 
made ; not without deadly peril can we prolong the state 
of unrest, of equivocation and of contradiction which dis- 
tracts our minds and our external policy. Each must 
ascertain his secret preferences and act upon them. Do 
you dream, asks Sembat, of conquests, revenges, diplo- 
matic partnerships and victories, conquests and the glory 
of arms? Do you want the future to tell over and over 
again the old story of the past ? Or has your soul rather 
been possessed by a different ideal ? Do you detest war, 
do you love peace, not from cowardice nor from self- 
interest, but because it is the path of civilisation, of 
economic justice, of the strength of right over might ? 
If so, then rally to this ideal which will be the work of 
the century : the constitution of a higher organism in 
which the nations will unite whilst keeping each its 
B 
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personality, just as in the past age the Provinces and 
Little States have merged themselves into the higher 
organisms and life of nationalities. In choosing peace 
with a firm and decisive will the Republicans will not 
only act in accordance with the necessities of the moment, 
but they will recover the ideal for which the Republic was 
founded and which is its only strength. France hesitates 
to follow them because they have lost their Republican 
enthusiasm, because they have shown the world a 
Republic timid, ashamed of itself, aping the ways of 
monarchies and doubtful of its own principles, succeeding 
ill in continuing the work of the monarchical past and 
treading only with hesitation in the ways of the future. 
Let them regain confidence in their ideal, and France, and 
perhaps the world, will follow them. Would it not be 
well that France, no longer in the fever of her newly con- 
quered unity, should lead the other nations along the new 
path, so that over the French horizon we may see tise the 


new sun of the United States of Europe. 
PreERRE CHAVANNES, 


THE HUMOUR OF HOAXES 


T was only the other day that Mr. G. A. Birmingham 
gave us a play about a hoax as a result of which 
an Irish village put up a statue to an entirely 

imaginary General John Regan, the aide-de-camp of the 
Lord-Lieutenant coming down from Dublin to perform 
the unveiling ceremony. Lady Gregory, it may be 
remembered, had already used a similar theme in The 
And now comes the story of yet another statue 
hoax from Paris. On the whole, we think the Paris joke 
is the best of the three. It was a stroke of genius to 
invent a great educationist called Hégésippe Simon. 
One can hardly blame the members of the Chamber of 
Deputies for falling to the lure of a name like that. 
Perhaps they should have been warned by the motto 
which M. Paul Bérault, of L’Eclair, the perpetrator of 
the hoax, quoted from among the wise sayings of the 
great man to whom he wished to erect a centenary 
statue. Even a precursor of democratic education, as 
Hégésippe was described, could hardly have uttered so 
beautifully blinding a truth as “‘ The darkness vanishes 
when the sun rises ’’ without being found out before the 
end of a hundred years. M. Bérault, however, relying 
upon the innocence of human nature, sent a circular to 
a number of senators and deputies belonging to the 
opposite political party, in which he announced that, 
“thanks to the liberality of a generous donor, the 
disciples of Hégésippe Simon have at length been able to 
collect the funds necessary for the erection of a monu- 
ment which will rescue the precursor’s memory from 
oblivion,” and invited them to become honorary mem- 
bers of a committee for celebrating the event with 
proper enthusiasm. Despite the fact that he quoted the 
sentence about the darkness in his circular, thirty of 
the politicians replied that they would be delighted to 
help in the centenary rejoicings. M. Bérault imme- 
diately published their names with the story of the hoax 
he had practised on them, and as a result, according to 
the newspaper correspondents, all Paris has been 
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laughing at the joke, “ the good taste of which,”’ adds 
one of them, “‘ would hardly be relished in England, 
where other political manners obtain.” 


With all respect to this patriotic journalist, we are 
afraid the love of hoaxing and practical joking cannot 
be limited to the Latin, or even to the Continental, races. 
It is a passion that is as old and as universal as lying, 
and a good deal older than drinking. It is merely the 
instinct for lying, indeed, turned to comic account. 
Christianity, unable to suppress it entirely, had to come 
to terms with it, and as a result we have one day of the 
year, the first of April, devoted to the humours of this 
popular sin. There are many explanations of the 
origin of All Fools’ Day, one of which is that it is a 
fragmentary memorial of the mock trial of Jesus, and 
another of which refers it to the belief that it was on 
the first of April that Noah sent out the dove from the 
Ark. But the Hebrew or Christian origin of the festival 
seems unlikely in view of the fact that the Hindus have 
an All Fools’ Day of their own, the Huli Festival, on 
almost exactly the same date. One may take it that 
it was in origin simply a great natural holiday, on 
which men enjoyed the license of lying as they enjoy 
the license of drinking on a modern Bank Holiday. On 
the whole, there is no other sport for which humanity 
would be more likely to desire the occasional sanction 
of Church and State than the sport of making fools of 
one’s neighbours. We must have fools if we cannot 
have heroes. Some people, who are enthusiasts for 
destruction, indeed, would give us fools and knaves in 
the place of our heroes, and have even an idea that they 
would be serving some moral end in doing so. It is on 
this iconoclastic eagerness that nearly all hoaxing 
and practical joking is based. It consists chiefly in 
taking somebody down a peg. The boy in the fable 
who used to shout “ Wolf !’’ was merely an excessively 
artistic youth who enjoyed watching the varied ex- 
pressions on the faces of the sweating and disillusioned 
passers-by who had run up to his assistance. Obviously, 
a man’s face is a dozen times more interesting to look 
at when it is purple with frustrate virtue than when it 
is placid with thoughts about the price of pigs. 

This is not to justify the morality of hoaxing. It is 
to explain it as an art for art’s sake. Murder can, and 
has, been defended on the same grounds. It is to be 
feared, however, that no hoaxer or murderer can be 
pointed to who pursued his hobby in the disinterested 
spirit of an artist. In most cases there is some motive 
of cruelty or dislike. One would not go to the trouble 
of murdering and hoaxing people if it did not hurt or vex 
somebody or other. Those who invent hoaxes are first 
cousins of the boy who ties kettles or lighted torches to 
cats’ tails. It is the pain and terror of the cat that 
amuse him. If the cat purred as the appendages of 
torture were fitted on to it he would be seriously angry. 
There is, no doubt, a great deal of the cruelty of boys 
which is experimental rather than malicious—the hor- 
rible practice of blowing up frogs, for instance. But, 
for the most part, it must be admitted a spice of cruelty 
is counted a gain in human amusements. This is called 
thoughtlessness in boys, but it is really a deliberate 
enthusiasm of primitive man, out of which we have to 
be slowly civilised. There is probably no more popular 
game with the boys of the streets than covering a brick 
with an old hat in the hope that some glorious fool will 
come along who will kick hat and brick together, and go 
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on his way limping and swearing. One might easily 
produce a host of similar instances of the humour of the 
small boy who looks so like an angel and behaves so 
like a devil. There are, it may be admitted, thousands 
of small boys who never did a thing of such cheerful 
cruelty as this in their lives. But even they, if they 
are not exceptions, have some other—and, perhaps, 
more generous—outlet for their comic cruelty. The 
half of comic literature depends upon someone's getting 
cudgelled or ducked in a well, or subjected to some pain 
or humiliation. It is one of the paradoxes of comedy, 
indeed, that, even when we like the hero of it, we also 
like to see him hurt and humiliated. We are glad when 
Don Quixote is beaten to a jelly, and when his teeth are 
knocked down his throat. We rejoice at every dis- 
comfort that befalls poor Parson Adams. Humour, 
even when it reaches the pitch of genius, has still about 
it much of the elemental cruelty of the boy who arranges 
a pin upon the point of which his friend may sit down, 
or who pulls away a chair and sends sprawling someone 
who was about to be seated. 

Hoaxes, at the best, spring from a desire to see one’s 
neighbour dancing. As a rule, refined men and women 
have by this time given up the ambition to cause other 
people physical pain, but one still hears of milder 
annoyances being practised with considerable spirit. It 
was Theodore Hook, we believe, who originated the 
custom of hoaxing a multitude of tradesmen into 
delivering goods at the same house at the same hour of 
the same day, much to the fury of the householder and 
the disturbance of traffic. Every now and then the 
jest is still revived, whereupon everybody condemns it 
and everybody laughs at it. That is one of the oddest 
facts about the hoax as a form of humour. No one has 
a good word to say for it, and yet everyone who tells 
you the story of a hoax tells it with a chuckle of appre- 
ciation. Some years ago a young gentleman from the 
University palmed himself off on an admiral—was it 
not ?—as the Sultan of Zanzibar, and was royally enter- 
tained by the officers on board one of His Majesty’s 
ships. We all frowned at the young gentleman’s 
naughtiness, but nobody outside the Navy failed to 
enjoy the hoax as the best item of the day’s news. 
Similarly, the Képenick affair set not only all Germany, 
but all Europe laughing. Skill and audacity always 
delight us for their own sakes; when they are skilful 
and audacious rogueries they, as it were, shock us into 
laughter. They become adventures standing on their 
heads. It is difficult not to forgive a clever impostor 
so long as it is not ourselves on whom he has imposed. 

As for the Hégésippe hoax, it may be that there is 
even an ethical element in our pleasure. Such a hoax 
as this is a pin stuck in pretentiousness. If it is an im- 
posture, it is an imposture on impostors. One feels that 
it is good that members of Parliament should be exposed 
from time to time. Otherwise they might become 
sacrosanct. Still, there remains very good reason why 
we should oppose a disapproving front to hoaxes of 
all sorts. We ourselves may be the next victims. Most 
of us have a Hégésippe Simon in our cupboards. Whether 
in literature, history, or politics, the human animal is 
much given to pretending to knowledge that he does not 
possess. There are some men whom one could inveigle 





quite easily into a discussion on plays of Shakespeare 
and Euripides which were never written. There was a 
case within our knowledge in which two students con- 
cocted a poem beginning with the drivelling line, “ I 
stood upon the rolling of the years,” and foisted it on a 
Keats enthusiast as a work of the master. Similarly, in 
political arguments, one has known a man to invent 
sayings of Gladstone, Chamberlain, and others freely 
without being found out. This is, of course, not 
amusing in itself. It only becomes amusing when the 
other disputants, instead of confessing their ignorance, 
make a pretence of being well acquainted themselves 
with the invented quotations. It is our dread of appear- 
ing ignorant that leads us into the enactment of this 
kind of lies. We will go to any extreme rather than 
confess that we have never so much as heard of Hégésippe 
Simon. Luckily, Hégésippe Simon happens to be a 
person who can trip our pretentiousness up. But the 
senators and deputies who were willing to celebrate the 
** precursor’s "’ centenary were probably not humbugs 
to any greater degree than if they had consented to 
celebrate the anniversary of Diderot or Rousseau or 
Alfred de Musset. It is utter imposture, this practice 
of doing honour to great names which mean less to one 
than a lump of sugar; and if an end could be put to 
centenary celebrations in all countries by a trick similar 
to the Hégésippe Simon hoax, no great harm might be 
done to public honesty. On the other hand, most public 
rejoicings over men of genius would be exceedingly 
small if all the speeches and applause had to come from 
the heart without any addition from those who merely 
like to be in the latest movement. Perhaps the ad- 
herents of Hégésippe Simon are necessary in order to 
make it profitable to publish the works of a man of 
genius at all. They are not only a useful claque, but 
they pay. No, even if William Shakespeare, Anatole 
France, and Bergson are only other and better known 
names for Hégésippe, let us not destroy such enthu- 
siasm as has gathered round them. M. Bérault, by his 
cruel hoax on his political opponents, has struck a blow 
at the very roots of popular homage to men of genius. 


THE EMIGRATION OF CAPITAL 


OME furious thinking on the means by which a 
S modern State obtains the capital stock neces- 
sary for the pursuit of economic work is stimu- 
lated by an excellent article in the Statist in which that 
journal brings up to date its estimate of British capital 
savings. Our contemporary has good foundation for 
the statement that “ British investors have found in the 
past year a much larger amount of capital than they 
have ever found before for public loans and enterprises,” 
and it gives the following figures which it has compiled 

relating to publicly issued securities : 

CapiraL Susscripep By British Investors (Pusiicty Issvep 
SECURITIES), 1913. 
£ 


Home Investments 49,236,982 
India and Ceylon 38,752,909 
British Colonies 94,956,752 
Foreign Countries ... 97,958,945 

Grand total ... --» 245,905,588 


With this great total of nearly £246,000,000 the year 
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1913 eclipsed even the great investing years that pre- 
ceded it, the record being £46,000,000 higher than the 
average annual issues since 1907. It is not our imme- 
diate purpose to dwell upon the fact, but we cannot 
forbear to point out in this connection that here is 
another indication that, as in the cases of the oversea 
trade returns, the income tax returns, and the returns 
of bankers’ clearances, accomplished facts cast ridicule 
upon the prophecies so frequently made in recent years 
that because of an increased national expenditure upon 
defence, old age pensions, etc., the nation was being 
brought to the verge of an abyss of ruin and disaster. 

Our purpose here is to direct attention to the pitiful 
contrast between home and oversea investments which 
stares at us out of the above table. The aggregate 
is nearly £246,000,000, but to this fine total the 
home issues contributed orly a little more than 
£49,000,000. Broadly speaking, of the public capital 
issues in this country last year £4 out of every £5 were 
on foreign or Colonial account. It is true that the 
£49,000,000 does not exhaust the record of home invest- 
ment. There are no figures available as to what amount 
of capital was privately invested in houses, business 
premises, industries, commerce, etc. Unfortunately, 
however, there is no doubt whatever that the most 
liberal estimate of such matters falls far short of the 
sum required to raise the £49,000,000 to a figure anything 
near the handsome £200,000,000 invested abroad. 

We do not take up the position that the citizen of 
one country should never make investments in other 
countries. It is well for the world as a whole, and for 
ourselves incidentally, that one part of it should help 
another part with capital, whatever the motives with 
which the investments are made. Let us not blind our 
eyes, however, to the real character of the process, and 
what it means to a nation like this when its rich citizens 
go abroad to find a higher rate of interest than they can 
draw at home. Poverty stalks in our land because 
there is not enough capital employed in this country. 
For example, a large proportion of the houses of the 
nation ought to be pulled down and rebuilt, which is 
another way of saying that enormous amounts of capital 
need to be invested in housing. We can clearly deduce 
from the Census of Production of 1907 that in that year 
the total investments in private houses in this country 
did not exceed £20,000,000, a sum utterly inadequate 
to the needs of the nation. Yet since 1907 the amount 
of capital subscribed in this country for publicly issued 
securities has been over £1,400,000,000, and the greater 
part of that gigantic sum has been exported. 

And houses, of course, form but one example out of 
many instances that might be named of gross neglect 
of primary national needs by the private investor. Our 
derelict canals remain just where they were when 
reported upon by the Royal Commission of a few years 
ago, which vainly recommended us to look to our water- 
ways. Our railways in recent years have languished 
for want of capital, being amongst the most unpro- 
gressive in Europe. There are railway stations about 
the country which are a disgrace to our civilisation, so 
filthy and so inconvenient are they. (At a dirty 
Oldham station the other day we had to lose a train 
and an hour of valuable time because the only entry 
on to the platform was a narrow passage labelled 
** Way Out,” through which a great stream of passengers 
was forcing its way—the way which was also the only 
way in.) As for light railways, for practical purposes 
we have none, and shall have none as long as the private 
investor is looked to for their supply. We have many 





millions of waste acres suitable for afforestation, and 
another Royal Commission of recent date has vainly 
recommended us to put a large amount of capital into 
an industry which breeds other industries that call for 
more capital. As for the general industries of the 
country, in many cases they need better equipment 
to bring them up to modern standards. It is not too 
much to say that if 10 per cent. of one year’s oversea 
investments could be directed to supplying our coal 
mines with the latest winding machinery and other 
improved appliances, we should largely get rid of the 
awful reproach that our mines are costing us about 
1,500 killed and 300,000 wounded for every year that 
passes. 

How is the nation to save itself from the neglect of 
the investor? That is the practical question. It is 
not practicable to legislate to restrict oversea invest- 
ments, and it is useless to appeal to the individual 
private investor—to beg him to be content with 3 per 
cent. out of houses for working men instead of seeking 
5 per cent. or 6 per cent. in Buenos Ayres or Winnipeg. 
The appeal to the individual here is as useless as it is in 
respect of sweated goods. There is one remedy, and 
one alone, and it is this: The nation must protect itself 
by increasing its State investments. Beginning with 
the most conspicuous cases, such as those we have 
named, the State must act where the private individual 
has failed. It is good that at last a Government has 
been forced to recognise that it is necessary to make 
such an investment in the case of cottages for rural 
labourers, but that does not take us far. We badly 
need the stimulation of public opinion upon the whole 
question. We find newspapers spending hundreds of 
thousands of printed words, and hundreds of tons of 
wood pulp, in the endeavour to persuade the nation 
that a million or two more or less spent upon defence 
spells the difference between ruin or salvation, while 
hundreds of millions of pounds flow out of the country 
to fructify places abroad, and to enlarge in this country 
the maleficent class of rentiers and their ignoble re- 
tainers. 

Let us take especial note of the following facts re- 
lating to the capital raised by British municipalities in 
recent years : 

British Municrpay Issues. 


£ 
1907 ... eee eee one --» 7,433,976 
1908 ... ove eee eee oe 7,436,859 
1909 ... eee soe eee eee 4,509,020 
1910 ... ose eee eee ees 748,282 
1911 ... ove eee _— eee 2,542,070 
1912 ... eve oe eee eve 373,750 
1913 ... eee eee eee eee 920,000 


In seven years --. £23,963,957 

In the last seven years the municipalities of the 
United Kingdom have raised nearly £24,000,000, or an 
average sum of £3,400,000 a year. In these last few 
fruitful years, when British incomes have risen to un- 
paralleled dimensions, British municipal investing has 
almost disappeared from the record. In 1912 the 
British public issues amounted to £211,000,000, and 
British municipalities raised £373,750; in 1913, the 
record year of the British investor, when public issues 
aggregated £246,000,000, British municipalities raised 
only £920,000. 

It is most obviously necessary that a larger proportion 
of the great sum annually invested in this country 
should be embodied as civic capital, and the municipal 
figures we have quoted are perhaps the most significant 
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and most deplorable of all that the Statist’s long :ist 
has to show. For foreign and colonial municipalities 
had nearly £23,000,000 of capital from us in 1913. We 
are building up fine cities in new lands while our own 
remain a disgrace to Europe. 

L. G. Cutozza Money. 


THE REVIVAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


N Glasgow now hundreds of people wait in queues to 
hear Mr. Arthur Balfour’s Gifford lectures on the 
existence of a personal God. An audience of two 

thousand, we hear, is the standard, and the papers record 
his abstract arguments by columns. But, of course, Mr. 
Balfour is unique and irresistible, and lectures on philo- 
sophy by an ex-Premier are unprecedented. 

But Mr. Balfour would, I think, be the first to admit 
that what I am about to record is far more significant, as 
he would be the first to welcome it. Here, in Paris, Pro- 
fessor Henri Bergson, whom most of us who care for 
philosophy regard as incomparably the greatest thinker 
of the age, is now delivering his customary academic 
courses at the Collége de France. On Fridays, since the 
beginning of the year, he lectures on the Method of Philo- 
sophy, and on Saturdays on the Soul in the Philosophy of 
Spinoza. Perhaps these are attractions which are 
hardly comprised within the average Englishman’s idea 
of Paris. ‘‘ The Method of Philosophy ”’ is not a fasci- 
nating title, and Spinoza, the Jew of Amsterdam who 
lived by polishing lenses, who died in poverty—his 
doctor stole his watch on leaving his corpse—and upon 
whom his more fortunate successor of the same race is 
now lecturing, has been dead for two centuries and a 
third and is merely a name to practically all, even among 
educated people. 

But this does not mean that Professor Bergson is to be 
heard upon such subjects with ease and convenience. I 
have attended scores of courses of lectures, in many 
places, and I took it for granted that one need only walk 
in a few minutes before the hour, in order to hear one of 
a long course of lectures on the Method of Philosophy. 
But on the first occasion I never got so much as within 
a dozen feet of the door. On the following day I waited 
an hour and a quarter in a dense queue, on a cruelly cold 
afternoon, on stone steps, in semi-darkness, and I got a 
place four rows from the back. Professor Bergson tells 
me that things have been getting worse—or better— 
for the last few years—which means since the publication 
of Creative Evolution, the greatest book of our century, in 
1909. He cannot even have his own family to hear him 
now, for the courses are public, and no one can hear 
them except by paying the price in time and patience, 
which many of us are paying now. And those who have 
not waited long enough are turned away every day. The 
lecture-theatre is large, but not nearly as large as some 
at the Sorbonne, for, as Professor Bergson replied to my 
natural query, the subjects at the Collége de France are 
supposed to be difficult and to draw only small audiences. 

People come from everywhere. As we wait in the 
gloom and cold and dark one hears all manner of lan- 
guages—French, German, Italian, English, and occa- 
sionally the voice of female America pierces the 
brain’s core and leaves one wondering for a moment 





whether one is alive or dead. But, though there are 
always a certain number of idle travellers who wish to 
do Bergson as they do the Louvre, not many are like 
those, also American, whom the janitor is said to have 
shown into the room where a lecture on Chinese grammar 
was heard, and who afterwards expressed their entire 
approval of Professor Bergson’s theories ; indeed, inside 
the lecture room the behaviour of the audience is 
remarkable. Many of us are taking notes, though the 
tightness of the packing is almost intolerable, and there 
are only hard benches to sit upon, without backs or 
desks. Very many stand—all round the lecturer and 
behind him, and wherever else there is a foot of space. 
I heard only one cough, near the end of the hour, on 
the first occasion, and everywhere else in Paris every- 
one seems to cough continuously—notably at the opera, 
which Parisians love. 

The first subject on which I heard Professor Bergson 
lecture was the exact meaning of such words as “ sub- 
stance,”’ ‘“‘ extension,’ and “ existence,” ir the defini- 
tions given by Spinoza at the beginning of his ‘‘ Ethies.”’ 
Only an actual auditor could realise the impressive 
nature of the silence, the genuine attention, and careful 
note-taking of this cosmopolitan audience in the Gay 
City in the year 1914, as it listened to the exposition 
of these preliminary matters. Impressive, I say, but 
not surprising. We must “never despair of the Re- 
public.” The race of man retains to-day its ancient 
interest in eternal and ultimate things. Telephones and 
aeroplanes and cinemas affect it no more than the 
analogous novelties, whatever they were, did in Athens. 
And whenever a man arises who is clearly a Seer, those 
will be found who wish to see with him. While some 
great men are best known through their books, and 
may prove terribly disappointing when they lecture, 
that has not been my experience with such giants as 
Wallace, Galton, Ehrlich, and Metchnikoff, nor is it 
now with Bergson. His lectures are as clear and deep 
and arresting as his greatest book or his wonderful little 
essay on laughter, and the hearers see to it that they 
do hear because they must. Professor Bergson goes to 
Edinburgh to deliver the Gifford Lectures there in May. 
All over the world, those who care for the ultimate 
problems of man’s being, who still ask the haunting 
question, “‘ What are we?” will read all they can of 
these lectures, and Edinburgh will honour herself in 
honouring their author. Doubtless he will find in the 
grey metropolis of the north the same real and hungry 
interest in philosophy as in Paris, or as he told me he 
found lately in New York. 

To hosts of students of life and mind to-day, Professor 
Bergson stands as the great champion of the belief that, 
notwithstanding the most strident voices of the nine- 
teenth century and even such belated echoes of them as 
the recent address by Sir Edward Schafer, of Edinburgh, 
to the British Association, life is not merely a chemical 
phenomenon of matter, but is the expression of Mind, 
and can only thus be defined or explained. He stands 
for the new Vitalism, which is a very different thing from 
the Vitalism of a century ago, does not talk nonsense 
about “‘ vital force,’’ and seeks to interpret the tremen- 
dous fact of organic evolution, which the nineteenth 
century will always be remembered for having demon- 
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strated, but which, notwithstanding its assertions, it did 
not so much as begin to explain. In England, with 
national pride, all but Professor Bateson and the Men- 
delians adhere to the crudely mechanical idea of natural 
selection, and regard this essentially and exclusively 
destructive process as explaining the construction of 
living beings. If, as I have elsewhere argued, we called 
natural selection natural rejection, which is all that it is, 
we should be less liable to accept the popular (and scien- 
tific) fallacy. Professor Bergson, with a mind such as 
only appears once, or less, in a generation, has shown, 
for those whose own minds are not now closed, that the 
evolutionary process can only be conceived as being in 
its essence psychical. There is in it room, nay, impera- 
tive necessity, for creation, as when a Wagner creates a 
‘* Parsifal,” or a Galileo a telescope. But this is not the 
‘“‘ special creation” of the ancient myths, but is the 
‘“* Creative Evolution ’’ upon which Bergson has written 
with such profound influence upon our time. 

Vitalism is true, he said to me, and it will prevail, but 
most men of science will not have it because it is not 
useful, whereas their mechanical investigations, which 
do not require any theory of Life as Mind, are useful. 
We shall triumph, he said, when we can make Vitalism 
useful. One direction in which this may come is sug- 
gested by the fact that Professor Bergson has lately been 
elected President of the Society for Psychical Research in 
England. But, for myself, I care for Bergsonism 
because I hope and believe that it may be incalculably 
useful in the service of the greatest of all practical causes, 
which is Eugenics or Race Regeneration. Eugenics 
must become part of religion, said Galton, its founder. 
Since his death it has been used as an agent of class- 
prejudice, as an argument against love, as a reason for 
proposing cruel and wicked surgical operations, for 
defending infant mortality, or for wild and wicked talk 
about lethal chambers, or stud farms. Such prostitu- 
tions of Eugenics are not religion but the very substance 
of irreligion, and a materialistic “ philosophy ”’ is at the 
heart of them. I look to such men as Dr. McDougall, of 
Oxford, Hans Driesch, of Heidelberg, and, above all, 
Henri Bergson, of Paris, to base securely on the admitted 
phenomena of biology to-day the new and true Vitalism 
upon which alone can be founded any Eugenics worthy 
to form part of the Religion of the Future. 

LENS. 


Unedited Papers 
REFLECTIONS 


SUGGESTED BY LORD MORLEY’S 


POLITICAL NOTES—II. 


F the most marked of all the agitations of the 
nineteenth century was the political movement 
for national autonomy, how fares the sentiment 

of nationality to-day? Is it still transformed into a 
vivid political idea, and is it still a dominating force ? 
Does the modern English demos—the mass of the 
English people—does democratic government,‘ working 
directly through public opinion,” attach more or less 
value to the idea of nationality ? 





This sentiment, which inflamed visionaries, then 
grew potent with multitudes, says Lord Morley, 
‘and from instinct became idea; from idea abstract 
principle ; then fervid prepossession ; ending where it is 
to-day, in dogma, whether accepted or evaded,” is it 
to-day repudiated ? Here, it may well be, is a new factor, 
the breeze of indifference or the blast of negative, the 
chill breath of a new estranging era ! 

If nationality became the deepest and most powerful 
of revolutionary secrets during the progress of the nine- 
teenth century, it may happen that its negative may 
prove to be the revolutionary password of the age in 
which we live. 

Our language, and the mental habits of the English 
people, do not lend themselves to the definition of terms 
in common use. Where a Frenchman finds a word 
exactly qualified to express his meaning, we take the 
first that comes to hand. Nationality, State or nation, 
conveys sufficiently the idea of a common bond, origi- 
nating in race, dominion, or the land of our birth. If 
there is no decisive test, we all know what is meant by 
such terms as the English nation or the British Empire. 

Lord Morley contends that nationality has been a 
commanding impulse for the century that is just over, 
but he whispers a warning that science, working against 
the spirit of nationality, and making for cosmopoli- 
tanism, may in the coming years act as a powerful dis- 
integrating force. He suggests that in congresses in 
every capital of the world nationality is effaced. But is 
this effacement of nationality in congresses, whether 
summoned in the name of Peace at The Hague, or of 
Therapeutics in London, so noticeable a phenonemon ? 
Ehrlich appeared as distinctly German as was Huxley a 
truly aggressive Briton, and Metchnikoff could never 
disperse that characteristic atmosphere of the Slav 
that clings about his person and his speech any more 
than Pasteur could in a laboratory in Pekin have passed 
for anything but a Frenchman. 

Extended knowledge, too, so frequently miscalled 
education, permeating the masses of the people, may 
well produce towards the sentiment of nationality the 
sort of reaction that I have suggested is at work against 
the conventional idea of ‘‘ representative government.” 

A few weeks ago in the United Service Institution, 
before a number of distinguished soldiers, a working 
man was bold enough to say that it mattered little to 
him and his fellows if the country were governed by the 
Emperor William or by King George. What lies at the 
root of such a confession except the awakening of the 
people to a sense of their physical misery ? This man’s 
words are not new to those who have moved among the 
workers in the Midlands or in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. Patriotism in the eyes of these people is a 
luxurious habit of mind of the well-to-do. Their absorp- 
tion is ‘* Round about a Pound a week.” It may well 
happen, unless this symptom is carefully watched and 
treated, that the twentieth century may produce a rude 
revulsion against the dominating sentiment, as Lord 
Morley describes it, of the nineteenth. 

It is fascinating to generalise as Lord Morley does 
about the colour of the centuries and the texture of 
national impulse. Great is the temptation to follow 
such a lead; but as we reflect upon the growth of 
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nations and empires, in Italy, for example, and North 
Germany, we cannot overlook the wholesale destruction 
by Englishmen of nations and States in other latitudes, 
and the forceful upbuilding of the British Empire, in 
Victorian times, upon a foundation of crushed nationali- 
ties. 

If Tyrol, Moscow, Leipzig are names for immortal 
chapters in the story of national uprisings—Sobraon, 
Delhi, and Tel-el-Kebir, if not the surrender at Appo- 
mattox, are fatal inscriptions upon the tablets of people 
“ rightly struggling to be free.” Lord Morley would 
note the phrase, and perhaps find some difficulty in 
reconciling its soaring aim with the tradition of the 
great office in Whitehall over which he so brilliantly 
presided, or the policy of the nation he has for so long 
helped to direct. That is the worst of history. You 
never can be secure in a generalisation, or a deduction, 
whether you take “ your meals in the kitchen,”’ as Lord 
Acton said, or in the best parlour. Yet, how satisfying 
is the outlook over the broad landscape of the past, and 
how tempting to note the mountain ranges and forget 
the valleys beyond, to follow the course of rolling rivers, 
and ignore the tiny burns that swell their tide! Equally, 
perhaps more alluring, is the Weltanschauung to-day, 
the attempt to summarise the spiritual and material 
tendencies of the age in which we live. The soul of 
Mazzini, the splendid tenacity of Cavour, the iron will 
of Bismarck, and the pungent virility of Lincoln may 
have spent their force before the present century 
closes whocan be sure? The “‘ two nations,”’ accord- 
ing to Disraeli—and this was years ago—were the rich 
and the poor. There is a curious phrase which has 
slowly gripped the minds of younger men in quite recent 
days: “‘The Empire is my country, England is my 
home.” These words are conspicuously inscribed in 
arresting letters before the eyes of thousands of children 
in day schools, and they are to be seen upon the walls of 
institutes and every manner of building dedicated to the 
amusement or enlightenment of the young. If they imply 
merely some form of megalomania, called Imperialism, 
some vulgar aspiration to be members of an imperial 
State of larger extent and greater wealth than Germany 
or the United States, they bode ill for the future ; for, as 
the greatest of our philosopher statesmen said long ago, 
there is so essential a difference between the scale of 
miles and the scale of forces. But if they imply a wider 
outlook, a nobler sense of nationality, a broader humani- 
tarian sympathy, an aspiration towards the brotherhood 
of the workers, a step towards the collective effort of 
men of the same race and language all over the world, 
they are full of hope. Just as it is possible to combine 
civic and national emotion, so the words I have quoted 
suggest the interlacing of a national and imperial senti- 
ment. If men begin to realise, and women too, the 
manifold and intertwining bonds that link nations 
together—faith, literature, art, wealth, commerce, and, 
above all, as Lord Morley suggests, the enmeshing 
strands of science, this new century may come to under- 
stand such a phrase as “* Europe our country, and Great 
Britain our home.” Why analyse or disperse the 
vision? It is only fools who see no visions, and men 
born old who dream no dreams. 

Nelson, when captain of the Agamemnon, used to race 


to the mizzentop with his midshipmen, and then tell them 
“to hate a Frenchman as they would the devil.” It was 
a useful working maxim in those days of stress. But if 
such a sentiment could be transformed into the 
nationality of a Mazzini or a Cavour, so it may well 
happen that the spirit of racial and historic pride which 
was theirs may merge not dishonourably in triple 
alliances and triple ententes, and, broadening down into 
further combinations, may in the course of this cen- 
tury—already in labour with effulgent moral and 
physical change—give to the words of nationality and 
patriotism, if not a very different meaning, a very 
different quality. EsHER. 


Correspondence 


[TO CORRESPONDENTS.—The Editor is obliged each week 
to omit a number of letters owing to their being received too late 
for insertion. All letters intended for publication in any given 
issue should reach him not later than the previous Wednesday 
morning.] 


A TIN-POT CROMWELL 


To the Editor of Take New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The pexans of triumph which have gone up in the 
reactionary Press over the rise of a Dutch Czar in South Africa 
are very significant. Even more significant is the neglect of the 
alleged Liberal Press to tackle the question. Some of the Liberal 
papers mildly criticise Mr. Botha’s methods; none talk of 
restraining him. 

In the past year Mr. Botha has three times resorted to methods 
repugnant to the ideals of modern society, and dangerous in the 
extreme to the coherence of that kaleidoscopic amalgam of 
heterogeneous items which we facetiously call the Empire. In 
June of last year he shot down British subjects during riots pro- 
voked by his own police. He either ordered or connived at the 
flogging and harrying of British Indians : men to the full as white 
(whatever value that quality may have) and to the full as valuable 
as citizens of the aforesaid alleged Empire as he is himself. Now 
he has outraged the sentiment of the entire civilised world—for 
there is a civilised world both in Europe and America, no matter 
how loudly the partisans of Briand, Roosevelt, and Carson may 
proclaim the contrary. 

When the great Liberal Party, which at present is said to be 
in power, granted a Constitution to the Transvaal, in its wisdom 
it surely kept some ultimate power of control in its hands. If 
it did so, one would imagine that it could signify its displeasure 
privately to Mr. Botha, and its disgust at his Russian methods— 
I forgot, though, that we are the allies of Russia. If they did not 
keep any such power, we had better at once acknowledge that the 
alleged Empire is a mere figment of the champagne-excited brains 
of clubmen, backwoodsmen, and other survivals of a pre- 
diluvian age. 

A most significant letter in your columns of to-day from Mr. 
Archibald Lee warns us that, despite all the efforts of Mr. Botha 
and General Hertzog, South Africa is certain to be a black man’s 
country in the near future. If the poor white man born in the 
country refuses to work, and looks on the British workman who 
emigrates as a “ hated Uitlander,” as Mr. Lee tells us, the end of 
white dominion cannot be far distant. In the meantime the rise 
of militarism in every country of Europe, and the imitation of 
militarism by the ridiculous Mr. Botha in the Transvaal, with 
his bombastic threats of putting down Trade Unionism for a 
generation in South Africa, give us some instructive matter on 
which to think. If we have abrogated all functions of govern- 
ment in regard to our Colonies, and cannot defend our British 
Indian fellow-subjects from outrages in South Africa and British 
Columbia, or even protect our own working men from Dutch 
tyranny in the Transvaal, surely the poor old British Empire 
has become a joke that no longer even raises a smile. 

Yours, etc., 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


Devonshire Club. 
January 24th. 
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AN INDIAN VIEW OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
TROUBLE 
To the Editor of Take New STaTesMAN. 


S1r,—While the eyes of thinking Britain at the present time 
are hovering uneasily between the north-east of Ireland and the 
southern portion of the continent of Africa, the eyes of the 
whole of intelligent India are fixed with a tense and steadfast 
gaze upon South Africa, and South Africa alone. Now that 
white men have struck all over the country, what will that unjust 
and hated Government do? Is this not Kismet avenging the 
wrongs of British Indians—wrongs that the British Government, 
the great ** Sircar,”’ could do nothing to lessen, although fourteen 
years ago the same British Government was fighting against the 
same South African Government, and was said to have con- 
quered them? At that time the Indians trusted the word of the 
Sircar that it was trying to get them justice from the Dutch, and 
was even going to war for that purpose amongst others. Ask 
white fighting men about the dooli bearers at Ladysmith, what 
service they did the Imperial troops. Ask about the Indian 
apothecaries; did they not sometimes know more than the 
white doctors? And then, after the war—when it was said 
that Britain was triumphant—what about the rights of the 
Indians ? Was any provision made for them at the Vereeniging 
Conference which led to peace ? When self-government was given 
to the Dutch, were the British Indians remembered ? If so, why 
were they treated worse after the war than before ? Ah, it is a 
lie. Britain never conquered in that war, or she could not have 
forgotten the Indians ; she must have remembered their brave 
deeds and splendid service in the ambulance corps. She could 
not have deserted them like this. No, the Dutch conquered, and 
are now doing what they like all over South Africa, while before 
they could only do it in the Transvaal and Orange State. So we 
must consider England is not a great strong Power—she cannot 
protect her subjects even against a Dutch colony. England, then, 
is useless ; what should the Indians do ? The Dutch will do nothing 
for them. If the Indians make friends with the black men with 
whom they trade, what then? And after, we in India must 
consider. Such, it is believed, are the sentiments held, and 
partially expressed, by hundreds of thousands of Indians at the 
present day, and what to do to reassure those of them disposed to 
be loyal to the Imperial Government is one of the problems left 
by Lord Milner and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman for that 
Imperial Government to solve. In the opinion of Indian officials 
on the spot, the future of the great Dependency is fraught with the 
gravest danger, and to allay that danger we have Lord Crewe and 
Mr. Lloyd George! I enclose my card, and am, sir, 

Yours, ete., 
ANGLO-INDIAN. 


LAND NATIONALISATION 
To the Editor of Tat NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a review of The Case 
for Land Nationalisation which appeared in Tue New STaTESMAN 
of the 17th inst. 

As a member of the Land Nationalisation Society, I am 
naturally anxious that a book published under its auspices 
should receive fair treatment from the Press. I do not think 
that this is quite the case in the review in question. To deride 
an author for setting out ‘* the misdeeds of landlords long moulder- 
ing in their graves.” and to attack him in the next sentence for 
ignorance of the history of land, which comes to our knowledge 
mainly through the records of such misdeeds, shows a desire to 
find fault for the sake of fault-finding, hardly worthy of a person 
to whom has been entrusted the appreciation of a considerable 
book in a periodical of the standing of Tuk New StTaTresMAN. 
But when this charge of ignorance is supported by the damning 
assertion that the writer is “‘in doubt whether man was con- 
temporaneous with the deposit of the coal measures,” it is hard 
not to laugh. When an attempt is made to cast scorn upon the 
statement that “‘the common fields were almost invariably 
divided into three long strips,’ are we to understand that the 
statistics upon which this statement is based should have been 
given in extenso? To carry out this principle in a book dealing 
with a great and complicated subject would make it endless and 
useless. Again, whether the capital value of our land is 3,000 
million sterling or 6,000 million (or 60,000 million, for that matter) 
is not ad rem. The question does not come within the scope of 
Mr. Hyder’s design. If the reader wants to find out, let him 
go to books that deal specially with the subject. Mr. Hyder 
does not profess to solve it. 

Mr. Hyder’s book appears to me an admirable compendium 


of the leading facts, arguments, and opinions that concern the 
subject with which it deals. 

I am happy to think, Mr. Editor, that the animus of your 
reviewer is too manifest for his ill-nature to prejudice its subject 
seriously in the mind of any fair-minded reader.—Yours, etc., 

D. C, Pepper, Lieut.-Col. 

January 21st. 


[Our reviewer writes : ‘‘ I can only assure Colonel Pedder that 
he is mistaken in supposing that I had any ‘ animus’ or prejudice 
against Mr. Hyder’s book. On the contrary, as a land-nationaliser 
of thirty years’ standing, I was anxious to make the best I could 
of the case for it. But the book does not, in my opinion, deserve 
commendation. Colonel Pedder misunderstands my remarks on 
the common fields. A glance at the illustrations of the several 
books on the subject named in the bibliography would have 
shown Mr. Hyder that the common land of the manorial village 

yas divided generally (perhaps * almost invariably,’ as he says) 
into three fields, and each of these fields was divided into a large 
number (50 to 100, I think, but I have no books by me) of strips ; 
every farmer possessed a number of strips in each of the three 
fields in order to enable him to cultivate his farm on a three 
years’ rotation. My complaint was that Mr. Hyder had not, 
apparently, even an elementary acquaintance with the history 
of land tenure in England, and that a knowledge of the history of 
an institution is a necessary qualification for the author of an 
adequate book about it.’’] 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I must say how very disappointed I was to read the 
review in last week’s New STaTeSMAN of Mr. Hyder’s book on 
Land Nationalisation. How it struck other readers I can’t 
say, but to me it appeared rather a gibe than a criticism. 

For instance, the reviewer treats us to this gem: ‘* The author 
tells us that the capital value of our land may be 3,000 million 
sterling or it may be 6,000 million, and which it is he neither 
knows nor cares.” 

The reviewer must know that no one can speak with authority 
as to exact valuation, and his gibe as to Mr. Hyder not caring is, 
to say the least, hardly cricket. Moreover, used in the con- 
nection which it is, it isn’t important. Surely, if the principle 
of national ownership is a good one, 3,000 million sterling is large 
enough to strive for ; whilst if it be 6,000 million, all the more 
reason, in view of the rapidly rising values, to lose no time in 
setting out to accomplish the task before us. 

The book may have its faults (which hasn’t ?), but as a text- 
book on the land question it is of much importance. In my 
opinion, if it contained nothing else than the chapter on the 
constitutional position of land tenure in Great Britain, from the 
standpoint of the constitutional lawyers, and those on the past 
and present abuses of land. collected in a handy form, it would 
be more than worth the modest 2s. 6d. charged for it. Further, 
it is quite evident that there is more than one method of getting 
the land restored to the people, so far as the financial principles 
are concerned. Mr. Hyder’s is one method. It may or may 
not be the best. 

If the reviewer had taken the trouble to have analysed that 
portion of the book, and spared us the gibes, we might have 
been grateful. As it is, the review appears to be little more than 
an exercise in cynical criticism.—Yours, etc., 

J. PomNTrer. 

84 Stafford Road, 

Sheffield. 
January 24th. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION AND 
THE LABOUR PARTY 


To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—No one will be disposed to quarrel with the recom- 
mendation contained in your article on “ Proportional Repre- 
sentation and the Labour Party,” published last week—viz., 
that a party should consider carefully before it commits itself to 
the support of a principle of such far-reaching importance as 
Proportional Representation. 

But may I say a word on the subject of by-elections and the 
loss of democratic control over representatives which you fear 
as a result of Proportional Representation ? 

In the first place, by-elections will not disappear under Propor- 
tional Representation if the recommendations of the Parliamen- 
tary Committee for Proportional Representation are accepted. 
The Committee recommend that constituencies be divided into 
as many wards as there are members, the first preferences given 
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in each ward being recorded separately, and each member in 
order of seniority of election being asked to choose a ward with 
which he is to be identified. In the event of a vacancy occurring 
the ward of the vacating member will be polled as a single- 
member constituency for the election of a successor. By com- 
paring the votes given at this by-election with first preferences 
recorded in the ward at the General Election, the trend of public 
opinion will be apparent. 

That the democracy should control its representatives is no 
doubt of the essence of democratic government, but it does not 
follow that the fluctuating voters in a constituency should 
retain the right given them by the present system to deprive a 
large body of citizens of the representation they desire. Still 
less does it follow that a change of view in Party A should deprive 
Party B of their member—a result which would follow with the 
second ballot or alternative vote, if, for example, the Liberal 
electors in a constituency, being in a minority, come to prefer a 
Unionist to the Labour man for whom they have previously 
voted. Ifa man is desired as a representative by a body of citizens 
whose number entitles them to representation, they have the 
right to return as their member of Parliament the man of their 
choice, whether he was or was not formerly their representative. 

A member of Parliament has a right to a “ safe seat * so long 
as he has the support of a sufficient number of electors. That 
the seat should be safe on these conditions is, I venture to think, 
a good thing. We are more likely to get men of character, 
ability, and perseverance to concern themselves with politics if 
they know that their careers are not at the mercy of a slight 
change of epinion, or of a hostile party, so long as they retain 
the confidence of a large body of their fellow-citizens. Reason- 
able security of tenure is as essential for the work of a member of 
Parliament as it is for the work of the civil servant. Under 
Proportional Representation the electors whom a member repre- 
sents will themselves decide whether to retain his services or not ; 
they will no longer be liable to have their own representative 
dismissed by somebody else—as is the case under present con- 
ditions.— Yours, etc., 

J. F. Wit.1aMs 


Chelsea. January 27th. 


[We do not see that the scheme described by Mr. Williams for 
overcoming the by-election difficulty is better than any of the 
other alternatives which Proportional Representationists have 
suggested. The “first preferences’ indicated by voters in a 
General Election, with perhaps 20 or 30 candidates to choose 
amongst, would not be comparable for any purpose with the 
votes given in a ward contest with only 2 or 3 candidates standing. 
We are aware that many people desire to see Parliament composed 
of ‘men of character ” with “* safe seats’’: we can only say that 
in our view that ideal excludes the possibility of there being any 
real democratic control over Parliament by the people.—Eb. N.S.] 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaresMAn. 

Str,—In your last issue there is an article directed against 
Proportional Representation in strange company. Before it is 
an all too short life-story of General Picquart, the man who dared 


everything, who gave up everything to tell the truth. He lost 
first, but he wor at the last. Your article is followed by one 


“On Telling the Truth,” and it would seem hard to do so. But 
surely Truth is precious, and has, too, a force of its own which 
does overcome at last. And this is the life-story of Proportional 
Representation. Born in the brain of a few so-called dreamers, 
who were yet ardent seekers of truth and tellers of truth at all 
risks, it has simply won its way to serious discussion in nearly 
every modern political State by this one outstanding fact—that 
it speaks the truth. Its machinery appears complicated, and 
hard to grasp by the unlearned ; but wherever it has been adopted, 
the unlearned have never been found incapable of using it. On 
the other hand, it has encouraged the apathetic voter to use all 
his power, because he feels assured that none of his power will be 
wasted. There is no more heard the cry, “ What does my vote 
matter? It is only one out of thousands.” Every voter knows 
that every vote helps to elect a representative ; because even 
if his first choice fail, his other selections will have their weight. 
But there is another side of this truth telling for the Labour 
Party. Every small party, every solitary fighter, knows that the 
force which gives him conquering power is the absolute surety 
that he is right, that the words he speaks are true, and that 
the weapons he uses are clean and honest. Ramsay MacDonald 
is a well-trained and thoughtful politician, but whether he values 
these emotional forces sufficiently is doubtful. If the Labour 
Party are to conquer like the small body of early Christians 
conquered over all the forces of wealth and power in high places, 
they must feel sure that right and truth are on their side. 








No one who has carefully studied the pamphlets of the Pro- 
portional Representation Society can doubt but that in the past, 
with our present voting machinery, cruel failures of the ballot- 
box to tell the truth as to the will of the people have been proved. 
This has made voters unresponsive and thoughtless. Sometimes 
they will vote readily, and sometimes they will not vote at all. 
And here one of your arguments may be noticed. You urge that 
Members of Parliament should feel that their seats are precarious. 
Surely when a representative has served his electors truly, the 
best return that can be made to relieve him of the many anxieties 
of public life is that so long as he is true to his electors, they will 
be true to him, and this is best assured by Proportional Repre- 
sentation. This cannot be upset so lightly by the doubtful 
voter, for nearly all will be drawn to the ballot-box for one or 
other of the candidates. And the man who is well known, who 
has worked and lived long in the constituency, or is known for 
good work elsewhere, will have a fair and an honest contest, 
and this a party which exists by its appeal to all that is highest 
in our nature—the love of freedom and fairplay for all—must 
support to the uttermost.—Yours, etc., 

Hersert A. Day. 
Norwich. 


COLLECTIVISM AND GUILD SOCIALISM 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—lIt is alarming to find how easily a discussion on a par- 
ticular point in Socialist theory becomes a controversy about 
philosophical fundamentals. I shall deal only with Mr. Reid’s 
final point. I do not follow him in the antithesis he makes 
between Blake’s philosophy and my own. I believe that the 
democracy cannot, without utter destruction, abandon the 
doctrine of class antagonism; but I believe equally that this 
antagonism itself rests upon a deeper comradeship. Love and 
human brotherhood must in the society of the present express 
themselves in warfare—not hatred. Love has its true and its 
false philosophers. The false turn the other cheek to the ungodly ; 
the true knock the ungodly down. I think I have the honour to 
be a fellow with Blake in the latter school.—Yours, etc., 

G. D. H. Core. 


January 25th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Cole’s letter (which he has kindly allowed me to see 
before publication) provides a key to his essential meaning such 
as is not, I think, given within the pages of The World of 
Labour: He is a rebel against a capitalistic society, but he is 
not an advocate of methods of anarchism. My challenge of the 
** lucidity * of Mr. Cole’s book (in a letter published on January 
3rd) implied nothing more than a personal confession of inability 
to distinguish, readily if at all, among Mr. Cole’s exposition of 
Syndicalist views, his discussion of those views and his statement 
of his own views; and I failed, therefore, to isolate his own 
fundamental position with regard to violence, and, in conse- 
quence, the relation of his principles to the policies he outlined. 
As to principles, Mr. Cole’s letter shows that I was mistaken in 
the inference I made, and I gladly withdraw my remarks about 
* rebels.” 

As to policies, I now understand that what is argued as the 
outcome of the convergence of syndicalist influences in England 
is: 

(1) Monopoly of labour for the workers in each industry, and, 
as and when possible, for all workers in the whole 
of industry, with the object of 

(a) Speeding-up the expropriation of the capitalist, and 

(b) Securing from the State, as and when the industries are 
nationalised, the best possible terms for those who 
are engaged in the industries, including full status 
as partners in the control of the industry. 

(2) The organised class-struggle, and that it should be accepted 
as necessary, now more than ever. 

The large Unions should use the instrument of the 
organised strike in any of its forms if there is a reason- 
able prospect that it will pay them to do so. 

The workers in the small and * backward ” trades, in 
which organisation is defective or non-existent, should 
use any means available ; any sort of strike would be 
excusable in their case, because of the stimulating 
effect of strikes upon organisation. 


Clearly this twofold statement embodies a new principle, and 
the problem to consider is how to combine (1) Monopoly of labour, 
leading to partnership with the State in the control of industry, 
and (2) the Collectivist solution, including both management and 
ownership. What use the members of the great unions may 
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wish to make of their power when they have secured monopoly 
of labour rests, in the first instance, with them to say. “ Full 
partnership ” in his industry implies an effective measure of 
personal independence for the individual who is now designated 
as“ workman.” That is a good object and one the achievement 
of which is well worth working for, however difficult it’ may be 
to devise the means with regard thereto.—Yours, etc., 
Puiuie RED. 
Middlesbrough. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT OF DISCUSSION 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—When Mr. Keeling states that “ no one ” is ** interested 
in the construction of channels for the collective expression of the 
religious emotions of man in a manner which does not insult his 
intellect, attempt to interfere with the limits of his freedom of 
thought, or prescribe fixed rules of conduct,’ he writes somewhat 
hastily, and without having taken the precaution to survey the 
whole field of endeavour in this respect. Asa matter of fact, a 
great many people are thinking about the very problem that Mr. 
Keeling describes, and a considerable number are even actively 
engaged in trying to construct the kind of channel that is so 
urgently needed. The tendency towards some form of natural 
and humanistic religion is, indeed, one of the most remarkable 
features of the present generation, and no inconsiderable section 
of the left wing of the Churches have practically abandoned super- 
naturalism altogether, and are feeling their way towards some 
form of belief that, while satisfying the emotions, is not an affront 
to the average intelligence. 

The Ethical Movement is engaged in doing the very work that 
Mr. Keeling regards as so important, and it has met with a 
fair share of success in America, Germany, and in England, 
where it has been operating for the last twenty years. No appre- 
ciative reader of THe New StTatTesMAN will count the Ethical 
Movement a failure because it has not attracted the multitude 
or raised permanent churches in all the great towns in England. 
It is one thing to have got hold of a great idea, but the task of 
shaping it into a working creed is necessarily slow, and at times 
disappointing. Aims and principles have to be carefully defined, 
non-religious hymns written and suitable music composed, and 
the whole problem of the place of emotion in a natural and 
humanistic religion has to be thought out and many experiments 
made before the foundations are well and truly laid. The 
English people, too, are notoriously slow to accept new ideas, and 
the difficulty of raising funds to do the pioneer work is as great 
as it has ever been. 

Nevertheless the Ethical Movement—not without having 
made errors in statement and practice—has won through, and it is 
probably on the eve of a considerable expansion, as demands for 
assistance to start new societies are constantly being received. 
We believe that the Ethical Movement has actually found a 
channel for the “ expression of those emotions which is not 
inconsistent with the fullest development of rationalism and 
freedom of thought,” and that it is the pioneer effort towards a 
future world-wide humanistic religion.—Yours, etc., 

19 Buckingham Street, H. SNELL 
Strand, W.C. (Secretary, Union of Ethical Societies). 
January 28th. 


Miscellany 
AT THE PICTURES 


UTSIDE Blacton the trams run for a short distance 
through the open fields. Before entering “ the 
village ” of Middleton, as the inhabitants call it, 

there is a junction, where the lines from Pendleton branch 
off. Here the new Cinema was erected. Next to it stood 
the White Hart, the most substantial public-house in the 
district. The lights from the Cinema flung across the tram 
lines, completely eclipsed the lights of the White Hart, and 
illumined even the timber fences and hoardings in the 
surrounding ficlds. Two servant girls stood in the entrance 
of this palace. They fumbled in their dilapidated purses and 
looked at the white and gold notice-boards which stood on 
brackets in the white and gold vestibule. They had come 


by a footpath across the fields from 634, Park Road. The 
young woman in the box-office, who looked as if she had been 
built into the design of the vestibule, watched them. 
Presently her right hand shed a couple of metal tickets for 
them into a brass scoop, and they passed into the theatre. 

They visited the pictures about once a fortnight. One of 
them worked twelve hours a day for her aunt, who sat the 
same number of hours in an armchair in a corner of the 
kitchen-parlour. Mrs. Gilroy’s niece had been her aunt’s 
maid-of-all-work for years past. Inside the theatre a picture 
was blinking on the screen, showing some highly illuminated 
bushes growing round a ruined flight of stone steps. On the 
steps an actor dressed as a Knight Templar was explaining 
something in the open air under a ruined castle-keep to Sir 
Brian de Bois Guilbert. The two girls were groping their 
way past rows of knees to some vacant seats. Darkness and 
silence prevailed around them, save for the tones of the 
piano. They removed their hats and began to gape at the 
screen. A huge Gothic archway with massive stone masonry 
sprang before their eyes, and shook itself, and a crowd of 
armed men dashed under it. Then the top of a ruined 
battlement was seen with a grassy ledge, along which the 
heroine was climbing. She climbed and waved and waved 
and climbed. Once more the Knights Templar were seen 
among the illuminated bushes. ‘“ They had this film at 
Pendleton last week,” said Annie to Lizzic. 

She sat with her hat on her knees and a bag of sweets in 
herlap. She had a good look round to see if there were 
any acquaintances in the audience. She caught sight of 
Bobby Stimson’s face, the son of the newsagent and stationer 
in Park Road. He was sitting bolt upright with his arms 
folded and his hcad raised and a look of intense concentration 
on his face. The “ Cross and Crescent” film had reeled 
itself off, and a big armchair flickered on to the screen, con- 
taining an old gentleman, who spasmodically read a note 
brought him by a girl in a sun-bonnet. In a flash he was 
blotted out and replaced by handwriting, reading “ Dear 
Uncle ”—Lizzie read it over slowly out loud—* Just back 
from my wanderings. Coming to-day. Don’t tell Lucy, as 
I mean my visit to be a surprise.” Annie looked round again. 
In the row of pale faces behind her she could see Bobby 
Stimson’s with the same look of intense concentration on it. 
She wanted to catch his eye, but nothing could draw his gaze 
from the screen. His sallow features were slightly iliumined 
by the pictures; his hair bristled with interest. She had 
known him from childhood. When not at the Cinema he 
spent most of his leisure hours in the free library. A huge 
certificate now appeared to the effect that the film about to 
be shown had been passed by the Censor. It was whipped 
away and into its place leapt the boudoir of a Parisian lady. 
A gentleman in evening clothes was removing her opera 
cloak. He bowed stiffly and left the room. “ He shall feel 
my power” appeared in loud green letters on a black 
background, and the lady’s figure was seen again, double its 
former size, her large dark cyes rolling, her breast heaving, 
and her white hands clenched. ‘ Lucille mects Henri at the 
Restaurant des Varictés ” Lizzie read out loud, and a table 
reeled into view. Lucille’s wraps and opera cloak were being 
removed by several gentlemen in evening clothes. Here 
Annie suddenly began to explain to Lizzie, in an under- 
tone, a passage of arms which had taken place between 
herself and her aunt about the cleaning of some windows. 
The account lasted some tiine. No detail of the conversation 
was omitted. Meanwhile some bluejackets saluted the 
Mayor of Liverpool, and the Bishop of London drove down 
Victoria Strect in a carriage. Then the girls’ conversation 
was interrupted by a sudden cheer and a clapping of hands 
from the children in the audience. A feud between ranch- 
men had reached its climax, cowboys having galloped into 
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the stockyard with their revolvers exploding silently in all 
directions. 

Bobby Stimson still sat in the same bolt upright position. 
No sound came from his lips; only a look of amused and 
intimate appreciation appeared on his face. A ship was now 
seen dropping out with the tide towards the open sea. On 
the cliff a woman stood waving farewell. Next moment she 
was in the cottage, with the firelight flickering on her face. 
In the shadow sits a man watching her. Here some people 
began to go. The evening’s cycle of pictures was com- 
pleting itself. It only remained for the steps of a wooden 
verandah to swing into view, to be rapidly descended by an 
American gentleman, who passed, gesticulating farewells, into 
a spider-wheeled buggy which started off with a jerk and a 
spring, and was seen the next instant dashing down the 
drive, to appear again whirling along a road, and finally 
speeding away into the far distance a little flick of moving 
dust under the slopes of a hill covered with scrub . . . but, 
by this time, the two girls were laboriously dragging them- 
selves in the dark past rows of wedged knees, and out into 
the gangway. As they passed out, they saw that Bobby 
Stimson was also making for the exit. He joined them 
outside, and they walked together along the footpath 
through the fields towards Park Road. 

His pale face was still concentrated and thoughtful. 
“Ah!” he said, “ makes yer think, don’t it? Not ‘arf. 
That ‘Cross and Crescent’ film now—there’s pictures for 
you—it’s a wonder where they gets ’em all from.” “ It is 
that,” said Annie. ‘“ All took from real life, too,’ said 
Bobby. ‘ But it’s actors as does it,” said Lizzie, “ same as 
on the stage.” “‘ It’s nearer life than the stage,” said the 
boy. He asked the girls to stop whilst he lit his cigarette. 
They were some distance from the Cinema, but its flaring 
lights still faintly illumined the ficlds on both sides of them. 
The girls stopped and looked back at the lights. Bobby, 
puffing his cigarette, climbed on to the fence and also looked 
across the ficlds. ‘* Yes, it’s nearer life than the stage,” he 
said, waving his cigarette towards the distant palace, “ and 
don’t you make no mistake about it,” he went on, turning 
round and sitting on the fence, “ it’s pictures people want 
these days—real good ‘uns. There’s bad films and there’s 
good ‘uns, same as in everything else. You don’t get the 
best ones, not ’ere in Middleton. There’s some I’ve seen in 
town a sight better. I’ve seen ‘ The Voyage of Ullyses,’ and 
‘The Story of Joseph,’ and ‘ Dant’s Inferno.’”” He inhaled 
a deep breath of tobacco smoke and looked thoughtfully 
between his feet, which dangled from the fence. “* You goes 
too often, Bobby, and you smokes too much,” said Annie. 
“Oh, shut it!” he said, and turned his head, looking 
across the fields. The light from the Cinema shone in his 
eyes. “Ah! there’s pictures to be seen, if you could only 
see em. I wish I was like them chaps what invents it all. 
You want to be able to sce ’em first in here,” tapping his 
forehead, “* with yer eyes closed.” He closed his eyes with 
a look of mighty concentration. Annie gave him a little 
push which nearly brought him off the fence. ‘ Oh, shut it, 
will yer?” he said. His voice was cracking, and croaked 

and whistled alternately. “* If you can see pictures yourself 
there’s money in it. You try. I can see soldiers marching. 
I sees em coming through the town, and past the Cathedral, 
and under the balconies, where the folks are standing, and 
past the winders where they’re takin’ their breakfasts, and 
all over the country on the roads, and up the ‘ills, and 
a-wadin’ through rivers, and a-trampin’ over bridges ; and 
sometimes it’s ‘orses with their ’eads a-tossin’, and sometimes 
it’s the pore infanteryman with his knapsack on his back, 
and sometimes it’s guns and waggins ; and, you see, I’d run 
all the pictures together, as quick as winkin’, so’s everyone’d 
say, * Ere’s a mighty lot of warriors on the warpath,’ and then 





you'd see the firing commence, the cannonado . . .”—but 
Annie and Lizzie were walking on towards Park Road. He 
came trotting after them. “ Me and another boy’s working 
out some battle-pieces,” he said. ‘* Whizz, you see the 
smoke from the big gun—that’s one picture; then, whizz, 
you see the execution done; you see the fellers dodgin’ 
down their ’eads, and some on ’em rollin’ on the ground, 
with such awful faces, and some on ’em lying still, never to 
move no more.” They reached Park Road, and he bade 
them good-night. Annie found her aunt in her customary 
bad humour. She was sitting in her armchair by the 
kitchen fire, with some back numbers of Church Bells on her 
knees. She said that in her young days people didn’t go 
twice a fortnight to the theatre. “‘ In my time pore folks 
was pore folks,” she said; “they wasn’t always reading 
novels from the free liberics and going to the theatre and 
wearing smart ’ats and blouses. You leave that to them as 
*as the money for it,” she said, “ pleasure’s not for you and 
me. It all comes along o’ this ‘ere eddication, and Lord 
knows what clse beside.” 
GERALD CORNISH. 


ARIEL 


RIEL! Ariel! 

But the glittering moon 

Sank to the curve of the world, 
Down, down : 
And the plover cried, 
And the nightjar stirred in nest, 
And Ariel on the cool, high steep of heaven 
Leaned his breast. 


Ariel! Ariel! 
His curved wings whist, 
With the bliss of the star-shaking breeze 
‘Gainst his pinions prest. 
Lower the great globe 
Rolled her icy snows ; 
Lone is the empty dark and the moonless heart 
When the Bright One goes. 
WALTER DE LA MARE, 


CUSTOMS IN THE COUNTRY 
DISTRICTS 


HE customs of another people, their etiquette, 
all the little acts, words or gestures they con- 
sider not quite nice, the expressions they 

eschew, the phrases and accents they account to be the 
mark of true inwardness, these are the things one must 
study, if one is ever to understand folk one is not 
accustomed to, with whom one would fain be familiar, 
Our own country people have very strict customs which, 
here as elsewhere, serve to divide their acquaintance 
into desirable and undesirable. In Germany you must 
not sit upon the sofa; it is the dais. In Italy, though 
you call your hostess dearest, you may not call her dear. 
It is useless to gibe at these things—they are merely 
matters to learn and to be explained, possibly by other 
nuances and by the tints of the atmosphere. The agricul- 
tural labourer, so far from being the brutish creature which 
Punch and other like papers depict, has a social code, 
as elaborate as that of Club-land itself. For instance, 
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he must not walk alongside of his neighbour’s wife, not 
even twenty yards, through the village street, even in 
broad daylight. He may go a little in front and talk 
over his shoulder, but to step alongside is by no means 
right—in fact it is rude almost to savagery. He may 
wear his hat in the house, his own or another's, but he 
must not—O horrors, no!—sit upon the table, unless 
in the extreme of courtship. If he offers his mates a tip 
of cider from his timberen bottle, he must ask their 
leave before he helps himself. At table no man may 
begin to eat before all are served, a touching piece of 
good manners dating from times when food was scarce, 
and a redistribution might be called for. Of course 
customs in work, such as beginning and ending by signal, 
as in reaping or mowing, are a necessity against accident 
where tools are sharp; and the same custom has spread 
even where spades or hoes are used. These things are 
easy to understand. But who shal! declare the re- 
markable proprieties of language and topics of conver- 
sation? Why may legs not be mentioned in America ? 
nor bitches in Australia and Kensington ? The country 
people speak with great openness on topics which are 
not usually touched upon before the ladies. Neither 
the things of Demeter nor those of Aphrodite seem to 
them to call for curtained speech or roundabout termi- 
nology. But beware, in Wessex, lest you be betrayed 
into mentioning the male of any animal or bird. Even 
in purely masculine society you must be a little subdued 
-—you must have a sort of hush in your speech, a sense 
of an aside, when you allude to them. But it is abso- 
lutely unpardonable to name a ram, a bull, an he-goat, 
a stallion, a jackass, a buck, a boar, or a cock when the 
gentler sex are within earshot. It is not their functions 
that are unmentionable, but their names. These are 
blankly and utterly impossible. To breathe them is a 
gross breach of decorum. Of course you must say the 
sheep, the beast, the goat, the horse, the donkey, the 
pig and the bird. Ewes, cows, nanny-goats, mares, 
jenny-asses, geldings, sows, bitches, hens, and in general 
the female or the neuter of all that moves, swims, 
crawls, or flies may be freely mentioned. But it is ex- 
ceedingly rude to say the word bull. No properly 
instructed woman would take so harsh a monosyllable 
upon her lips, or would fail to feel uncomfortable if it 
fell upon her ears. Yet you may say before anyone and 
welcome: “ I be taking thic sparky cow to farmer 
Giles’ beast to-morrow, and I seed a likely horse going 
round, I daresay you have a-see-ed he? ‘Tis time old 
mare Blackberry was horselt.”” But be careful how you 
mention mules or mutes. A strange gentleman got 
himself much misliked by asking at the blacksmith’s 
shop if anyone bred mules in the neighbourhood ; he 
asked it in so cheerful a voice that the baker’s wife 
might have heard him if she had been near—which she 
was not. What makes these things the more astonish- 
ing is that quite small boys are sent with does or sows 
when these are to be mated ; and everybody in a village 
is more or less concerned, in a business way, with the 
fruits of the yard, hutch, pasture or stall. The gander, 
the drake, the turkey-cock, the ram and the buck rabbit 
might, one would imagine a priori, be unmentionable in 
polite society ; but the country people deal with them 
daily, and might be supposed obliged to name them 
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constantly. But custom is as queer a mistress as 
fashion. Quite possibly behind it all lies some notion 


of masculine representation. The head of the family is 
himself, even in birds and beasts. It is not the father- 
hood that matters—it is the headship of the race. 
Therefore a custom which feminists might regard with 
some approval is, possibly and perhaps, rooted in quite 
contrary notions, is bound up with the dominion of 
man. But these are only instances. Why is it, over 
most of Europe, insolent to “‘ thee and thou” a man? 
Why may you call his fingers long, but not his nose? 
Why, in the country again, may you not express a wish 
or desire directly ? Why must you say “ I don’t mind 
if I do” or “TI can do with it,”” when you mean “ Yes, 
certainly ” or “ I ardently long for the same ’’ ? These 
customs are matters for much patience, if one would 
know what is behind the masks of men. They are no 
more absurd, perhaps not nearly so absurd, as the 
customs which prevail in less simple circles, customs 
of capping, of the right use of fingers at meals, rituals 
of snuff or of sugar, of boots, rings and doors, the 
ceremonies of suction or of stomach-ache, the thousand 
little tricks which make up urbanity and _ politeness. 
To all men everywhere their own customs are so in- 
evitable that to ignore them is the part of a foreigner or 
a fool, or both. Why should labourers be grudged an 
equally precise code ? 
CuarRLes L. Marson. 


HOW THEY WOULD HAVE 
DONE IT 


No. 3.—If Mr. MAsEFIe.p had written Casabianca. 


“ce 


OU dirty hog,” “* You snouty snipe,”’ 

* You lump of muck,” “ You bag of tripe,”’: 
Such, as their latest breaths they drew, 

The objurgations of the crew. 

“_ —_- — — — — ” they roared 

As they went tumbling overboard, 

Or frizzled like so many suppers 

All along the halyard scuppers. 

“You — — ”... the last was gone, 

And Cassy yelled there all alone. 

(He thought the old man was on the ship.) 

‘“ Father ! this gives me the fair pip!” 


** My God, you old vagabone,” he cried, 
“Tfonly I...” No voice replied ; 
Only the tall flames higher sprang, 
Amid the spars, and soared and sang, 
Only along the rigging came 

God’s great unfolding flower of flame, 
And Love’s divine dim planet shed 

Her radiance on the many dead ; 

And past the battling fleets the sea 
Stretched to the world’s edge tranquilly. 
Breathing with slow, contented breath 
As though it were in love with Death, 
As it has breathed since first began 
Man’s inhumanity to man, 
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As it will do when like a scroll 
All the heavens together roll. 
There’s that purple passage done 
And I have one less lap to run. 


Dogs barked, owls hooted, cockerels crew, 
As in my works they often do 

When, flagging with my main design, 

I pad with a descriptive line. 

Young Cassy cried again: ‘“‘ Oh, damn! 
What an unhappy put I am! 

Will nobody go out and search 

For dad, who’s left me in the lurch ? 
For dad, who’s left me on the poop, 

For dad, who’s left me in the soup, 

For dad, who's left me on the deck. 
Perhaps it’s what I should expeck 
Considerin’ ‘ow he treated me 

Before I came away to sea. 

Often at home he used to beat 

My head for talking in the street, 

Often for things I didden do, 

He brushed my breeches with a shoe. 

O! but I wish that I was home now, 
Treading the soft old Breton loam now, 
In that old Breton country where 
Mellows the golden autumn air, 

And all the tender champaign fills 

With hyacinths and daffodils, 

And on God’s azure uplands now 

They plough the ploughed fields with a plough, 
And earth-worms feel averse from laughter, 
With hungry white birds following after. 
And maids at evening walk with men 
Through the meadows and up the glen 
To hear the old swect tale again.” 


The deck was getting hot and hotter, 
“ Father!’ he screamed, “ you 
The deck was getting red and redder, 

And now he thought he'd take a header, 
Now he advanced and now he funked it . . . 
It had been better had he bunked it, 

For as he wavered thus, and swore, 

There came a slow tremendous roar. 





rotter !”’ 


Lord Nelson suddenly woke up. 
“ Where is old Brueys and his pup ? 
‘Don’t know,’ you say ? Why, strike me blind, 
I s’pose I'd better ask the wind.” 
He asked the wind ; the brooding sky 
At once gave back the wind’s reply : 
**Wotto, Nelson !”’ 
“* Wotto, sonny ?”’ 
“ T will bet you any money 
You never thought before you spoke. 
Do you take me for a moke ? 
Can’t you look around, confound you, 
At all these fragments that surround you, 
Thick as thieves upon the sea, 
Instead of coming bothering me ? ” 


Or, alternatively, if you prefer his other method, it 
would run like this : 
And the flames rose, and leaping flames of fire 
Leapt round the masts and made the spars a crown, 
A golden crown as ravenous as desire. 
“Father!” he cried, “ my feet are getting brown.” 
“Father!” he cried. The quiet stars looked down, 
The flames rose up like flowers overhead. 
He was alone and all the crew were dead. 


Art and Drama 


MODERN SCULPTURE 
; ie: the unveiling of Rodin’s colossal group of The 


Burghers of Calais in the gardens adjoining the 

Victoria Tower will be accompanied by a popular 
outcry is practically certain. The National Art Collections 
Fund, who have presented it to the nation, are dissatisfied 
with the height of the pedestal—16 feet—and I was per- 
sonally of opinion that they were right until it was very 
courteously explained to me at the Office of Works that 
Rodin himself had, after the fullest investigation of various 
proposals, insisted on this height. But apart from any 
question of that sort, there can be no doubt that the people, 
as soon as they have seen Rodin in his strength, will turn 
with fury on almost every other public monument in 
London ; and if Parliament Square is not cleared of its con- 
tents by dynamite within six weeks, it will be a great triumph 
for the vigilance of the A Division or the endurance and self- 
restraint of the British public. 

To reproduce the cubic contents of a suit of clothes, atom 
for atom, in marble or bronze has long ceased to be a feat of 
surprising skill orart. It has been found, by long experience, 
that anybody who has the time to do it can do it. And by 
an accumulation of conventional tricks the art of sculpture 
has become so cheap that, witha taste for modelling and a 
few spare hours a day, the meanest intellect is capable of 
imposing itself upon the market as a purveyor of public 
effigies. The struggle for lifelike resemblance has resulted 
in a complete triumph, but at the expense of every atom of 
life. 

Rodin was one of the first since Houdon who realised that 
the gift of a sculptor was not to reproduce, but to create. 
It is not everyone who can create, as may easily be seen by 
reference to the work of some of his imitators. But if we 
wish to know how far sculpture is capable of creating, we shall 
do much better to turn our eyes to what is original, however 
crude it may at first appear, and in fact be, than to admire 
the reproductive accomplishments of the many skilled crafts- 
men who can turn out a statue with as little effort as a tailor 
can produce a suit of clothes. 

Mr. Eric Gill, who is showing some of his work at the 
Goupil Gallery, is a case in point. He is, 1 understand, to 
some extent responsible for the education of Mr, Jacob 
Epstein. But whether or not I am accurate in this state- 
ment, it is a fact that Mr. Gill is accomplishing in sculpture 
something of the same nature as that which has made men 
like Gauguin and Van Gogh famous in painting. Instead of 
breaking away from convention, that is to say, as hosts of 
conventionalists are frequently doing because they are 
conventionalists and nothing more, he is proceeding as 
though there were no such thing as convention, and gradually 
finding out as he goes feeling his way along what the old 
sculptors—the very oldest of all—found out for themselves 
when they began to put their ideas into stone and marble. 
He is proceeding very much in the same manner as Bacon 
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proceeded—in philosophy, I mean, not in art, music, or the 
drama. He is not content to live and die in Aristotle’s 
works. He must find things out for himself. This means 
adventuring away from the shore, and putting aside a good 
deal in the way of regular trade. If Columbus had stuck 
to business instead of striking out across the Atlantic, he 
would possibly have put more money by, and we should 
have been spared America. Tiresome fellows, these adven- 
turers, and one never can tell how they are going to upset the 
regular course of business. 

Mr. Eric Gill’s colossal figure, Mulier, recalls the impres- 
sion created upon me by Mrs. Fagan’s picture, Retrospection, 
which was exhibited lately at the Royal Institute. There is 
little in common between the two in design or execution, but 
in both we have an entirely different embodiment of the 
feminine from what has come to be accepted as usual. Mrs. 
Fagan’s figure seemed to me to be Woman sans phrase ; Mr. 
Eric Gill’s is Woman as wife and mother, symbolised in per- 
fect simplicity and perfect solemnity. In neither case—and 
this I suppose is the gist of the matter—is she “ displaying 
her charms.” In neither is the essential idea dissipated by 
any consideration of tapering limbs, mincing or voluptuous 
posture, coy or bold glances, and the rest of the trivial 
attributes which generations of men have foisted upon the 
weaker sex as a necessary part of their appearance on any 
canvas or pedestal. 

If Mr. Gill continues on these lines, he will be benefiting his 
art as well as enhancing his own reputation. To say that he 
has reached as high as there seems a probability of his reach- 
ing would be unfair to him and to his methods. But he has 
shown us a new way to employ an old art, and though it may 
not be by any means as easy as existing ways, it is sure to 
lead to a land of more promise than is to be seen in any other 
direction. The path of glory for nine modern sculptors out 
of ten leads but to the grave; from the Salon to Pére 
Lachaise is all too short a step. From the Academy to 
oblivion is still shorter. 

RANDALL Davies. 


WON’T SIR HERBERT BE 
PLEASED ! 


R. POEL ought to have given his “ new stage 
version” of Hamlet a new title, one which 
would have hinted at what he was up to. I 
suggest “‘ How it struck a Contemporary : a satire on the 
Elizabethan Play-house,” would have been suitable. For 
how could he expect us to notice the irony latent in the 
simple announcement he did inscribe upon our programmes ? 
Of course, having seen the performance, I can now see the 
irony, and bring it out by italicising a few words in the 
seemingly innocent statement, which then runs as follows : 
“The present version presents the Play as it is presumed 
Londoners, in the year 1600, would have interpreted the 
dramatist’s intention from the dialogue, as they heard it 
spoken from the platform of the Globe Play-house.” But, 
I ask you, would you, without the help of those italies, have 
guessed that what Mr. Poel meant to convey was that the 
Elizabethan Londoners at the Globe heard next to nothing 
of the dialogue, and would have inevitably misunderstood 
that ? 
The production at the Little Theatre was regrettable for 
a reason I shall touch upon in conclusion, but at least it will 
discourage the spread of Baconianism. That the greatest 


of English poets and dramatists should, in his lifetime, have 
won for himself merely a prosperous and even a slightly 
blown-upon reputation, has thrown many people into such 
bewilderment that they have been at a loss to explain it 


except by supposing him to have been all the time an 
eminent lawyer. Now, however, they need no longer run 
to an hypothesis which the more candid among them admit 
has appeared far-fetched to many a serious student of 
literature. Mr. Poel has explained the puzzle of Shake- 
speare’s undistinguished popularity. For he has shown that 
the plays were acted during the dramatist’s lifetime in such 
a way that nobody could get any idea of their real merits, 
The lovely and astonishing beauty of Shakespeare’s lan- 
guage, its lightning strokes and flowers, were, it scems, in- 
evitably and entirely lost in performance. Mr. Poel showed 
us that the elocution of Elizabethan actors was so scan- 
dalously beneath the mark that only a few phrases, sparks 
amid whirling smoke, ever survived their disastrous de- 
clamation, and that only through the “looped and win- 
dowed raggedness”’ of their acting could an occasional 
gleam of the living body of the play be seen. The medio- 
crity of Shakespeare’s fame during his lifetime, compared 
with his genius, was accounted for; his shake-scene qualities 
were the only ones which told. 

Surely it was a fantastic idea on Mr. Poel’s part to show us 
the play, not as it might appear to one who knows it, but as 
it might have incompletely reflected itself in the under- 
standings of a Snug or Starveling long ago! And not only 
did he produce it so that speech upon the stage was as 
inarticulate as the hissing of taps and the clatter of plates 
in a scullery, but by omitting the scenes 1, 4, 5 of Act I. 
(second Quarto) in which the ghost appears and commands 
Hamlet to revenge him, he threw the whole play into a 
confusion comparable only to the conceptions of Bottom 
and his friends had they happened to come into the play- 
house half an hour late. Imagine what, in that case, they 
would have made of the plot, and you will form a notion of 
the incomposite violence of the story as it was unrolled 
before us. 

Mr. Poel stands in Shakespearian production for every- 
thing utterly opposed to the arboreal methods. But at 
the Little Theatre we who have been diligently erying 
‘“‘Sir Herbert Tree’s carriage stops the way” learnt that 
the meaning and beauty of Shakespeare could founder even 
more hopelessly amidst the slipshod incoherence of a 
hurried and congested declamation than among the irrele- 
vant pomps and “ business ”’ of His Majesty’s Theatre. 
I am with Mr. Poel. I have said in print that the coming 
art of Shakespearian production in England will have 
owed possibly more to him than to any one man. Even 
this disastrous performance is ‘* damned good to steal from ” 
—the rescue of the king from insignificance, for instance, 
and Mr. Poel’s own Polonius. I am with him in thinking 
that Elizabethan costume helps the atmosphere, that 
much Elizabethan verse, like the gorgeous sentences of 
Synge, should be spoken trippingly. I have inveighed 
against the voice beautiful being turned on to flute famous 
passages. But after all, the words must reach us. The 
magic of Shakespeare lies in his words, and his language is 
a dead and therefore a difficult language. It is impossible 
that the actors in this case could have been so unintelligible 
if they had understood a tithe of what they were saying. 
There lies the fundamental difficulty, the difficulty Mr. Poel 
has ignored. He has urged them to speak with the rapidity 
and spontaneity only practicable when the speaker is 
familiar with every turn of Elizabethan English ; and the 
result was that those among their audience who had not 
gone out or sunk back hopelessly pillowed on the breast of 
boredom, actually welcomed the long, transpicuous interval 
of silence, which accompanied Laertes’ “* business” at the 
grave of Ophelia, and would have graced a production at 
His Majesty’s. Won’t Sir Herbert be pleased ! 

Desmonp MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAVE just been looking through the latest catalogue 
of Everyman’s Library, which has reached its 664th 
volume ; and once more I have been overawed by the 

size, daring, and utility of the undertaking. Very few 
outstanding English books are now missing ; and the ranks 
of the foreign classics are being steadily filled up. There 
are, of course, a few books included that, although they are 
very popular, could not be termed classics. Such are the 
novels of an author tersely described as “ Wood.” But 
these are not numerous ; and the series as a whole has been 
so admirably conceived and executed that it would take a 
good deal of hard thinking to compile much of a list of 
important omissions. The least complete section thus far 
is, perhaps, the Philosophical, from which such names as 
Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer are missing. The English 
poets not represented (though Proctor’s Lays and Lyrics, 
still, I suppose, inflicted on thousands of prize-winning school- 
girls yearly, is favoured) include Blake, Crashaw, Vaughan, 
and most of the secondary Elizabethans—but these can be 
got in Routledge’s Muses’ Library; Clarendon is the most 
conspicuous of the missing English historians and Lucretius 
of the omitted classical poets. These gaps will possibly be 
filled up in time. If it be desired to continue the policy of 
interspersing the other books with important books familiar 
to few people and required only by a special public, I would 
suggest that Messrs. Dent would do a service if they brought 
some of the Early Fathers into the Library. 
He * bo 

I have no idea as to the prevalence of patristic study, 
though I take it that very few of the clergy read the Fathers. 
But I should imagine that were the works of Origen, Tertul- 
lian, Polyearp, Cyprian, the Clements, Ignatius, and possibly 
Jerome and John Chrysostom brought out in Everyman’s, 
they would have at least as much sale as some of the 
specialised volumes already issued—early manuals of homaeo- 
pathy and such small deer. Some of the Fathers have left 
so little that several of them would go into one volume ; 
others have left so much that a winnowing would be essential. 
At present S. Augustine is the one Father whose name 
appears in the list. Perhaps if we have a cheap reissue of 
the Fathers, people generally may revise their conceptions 
about them; and especially we may hope that three re- 
ferences will no longer possess a monopoly of quotation—I 
mean the passages about hell, about women, and about 
believing things because they are impossible. 


oe ve * 

The Library, granted that some great books are ruled 
out on account of their supposed unsuitability to the drawing- 
room, could not well be improved ; but I think some slight 
improvements might be made in the Catalogue. The 
introductory description tells us that the Library’s aim is 
to provide the great classics in a permanent form “ amid 
the literary amenities of a truly relevant environment ”— 
a piece of jargon that makes one feel nervous when, a little 
later on, one comes to the words “ truly handsome.” “ The 
Library Association of America has recommended them for 
use in all their branches ” is not an alluring piece of English ; 
and this page of description as a whole might well be re- 
written. I should not labour criticism of such things as 
these were it not that I have so great an admiration for and 
interest in the Everyman enterprise. A matter more im- 
— perhaps, is the classification of the volumes in the 
ist. 





It may be admitted that it is difficult satisfactorily to 
classify nearly seven hundred volumes of such diverse 
characters. But why are the works of Tacitus classified as 
“ History ” whilst those of Livy and Thucydides come under 
the heading “ Classical’? ? Why, again, should Aristotle's 
Ethics be ranked as “ Philosophy ” whilst his Politics, the 
Republic of Plato, and the Moral Discourses of Epictetus are 
in the “Classical ”’ section? The contents of the “* Romance ” 
section, finally, are a most curious mixture. The first items 
in the list are the Morte d Arthur and the Mabinogion, and 
the majority of the books that come after have something 
in common with these. But why should Poe’s Tales, Gil 
Blas, the Pilgrim’s Progress, and Morris’s poem The Life 
and Death of Jason be lumped in with such works ? Surely 
Tom Jones (which comes under “ Fiction”) is as much 
Romance as Gil Blas; and The Faerie Queene (which comes 
in the “ Poetry ” section) has as much in common with the 
Morte d Arthur as has Morris’s Jason. 


* * * 

Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham writes as follows : 

In your remarks on Australian literature you surely forgot Bush 

Studies, by Barbara Baynton, one of the most powerful books of short 
studies in the English language. 
I did forget the book. I have heard of it, but have never 
read it; though I seem to remember another work of the 
same author—a novel. I shall look the book up, as, on Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham’s recommendation, I would look up 
anything. Another correspondent suggests Francis Adams’ 
Songs of the Army of the Night. These exceedingly sincere 
** songs of revolt ” have points, but they are certainly not 
poetry. Nor, although his verses have been popular in 
Australia, could Adams be described as an Australian. He 
was an Englishman who spent most of his short life here. 
His volume of criticism, Modernities, is still worth re-reading ; 
but his best book was the unequal, but fascinating A Child 
of the Age, published in Mr. Lane’s Keynotes Series. 


* * * 


The first Francis Thompson Club has been formed—in 
the poet’s native town of Preston; if anybody can be 
excused for forming a club dedicated to a dead writer, it is 
surely his own townsmen. The first meeting of the Club 
was announced for this week, his Worship the Mayor 
presiding at a lecture on “ Thompson as a Mystic Poet.” 
This dubiously enviable fate has overtaken Thompson 
unusually early, though Browning (“ There’s a Me Society 
down at Cambridge ”’) experienced it still earlier. It is 
believed that, if the public show sufficient interest, the 
Preston Corporation will shortly erect a Thompson memorial 


in the town. 
* a + 


What form the memorial will take I have not heard. 
But as pictorial records of Thompson’s appearance in 
mature years are not very adequate, it is to be hoped that 
nothing more ambitious than a medallion will be undertaken 
in the way of commemorative portraiture. A statue would 
certainly be bad; and, in general, one should hesitate to 
encourage the erection of statues, especially to the recently 
dead. On the Continent they have the habit badly. What 
are the consequenees ? Firstly, we find numbers of French 
M.P.’s willing to subscribe to a statue of a man who never 
existed. Secondly, if you go to the town of Dortrecht (I 
take an instance) you will find the market-place dominated 
by a statue of that most emetic of painters, Ary Scheffer. 
If we begin erecting statues, we shall erect far more statues 
to people who ought to be forgotten than to people whose 
memories should be kept green. 

SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The FlyingInn. By G. K. Cuesterton. Methuen. 6s. 


The Decoy. By the Countess or Cromartie. Erskine 
Macdonald. 3s. 6d. net. 
Children of the Hills. By Dermor O’Byrne. Maunsel. 


2s. 6d. net. 

Those who set out to read Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s new 
book after the manner in which many persons set out to read 
many new books—by glancing through the opening and the 
closing chapters first, that is, and then going on to those 
which lie between—will form an entirely false view of it, and 
will be subject, I fancy, to a good deal of disappointment. 
The first chapter is amusing, interesting, and intriguing ; the 
last twenty pages read as though they might be the con- 
clusion of a fine and rather beautifully written romance. 
But the book as a whole is by no means uniformly amusing, 
or even interesting, and is very far from being a fine or 
beautifully written romance. It is an extraordinary 
jumble. Every now and then in it Mr. Chesterton is at his 
best, but these high moments are rare, so rare that one 
sometimes goes on reading page after page of it with a 
hopeless feeling that one is never going to light upon another 
of them. All through the book Mr. Chesterton appears to 
be just tumbling about, as it were, rollicking, roaring, some- 
times spluttering half-articulate maledictions, sometimes 
bellowing resonant guffaws, always trusting to inspira- 
tion, and, for the most part, trusting in vain. All too 
often he seems to be laughing, and expecting us to laugh 
with him, when there is really nothing whatever to laugh 
at, but, on the contrary, much to bore ; for there is nothing 
in this dismal world quite so boring as a forced and false 
air of gaicty. Again and again, in reading The Flying Inn, 
I was on the point of letting the book drop from my hands 
in sheer boredom, when there came a bright and penetrating 
flash of wit or a lurid gleam of humour which bucked me up 
and set me reading on onee more. 

Mr. Chesterton’s theme is the Orientalising, or, more 
correctly, the Ottomanising, of England as a consequence 
of great Turkish victories in the Near East. Mr. Chester- 
ton’s view is—and there is a good deal of truth in it—that 
the latest nation to be successful in war always impresses 
all the other nations, but particularly this nation, with a 
sense of its all-round efficiency, and infects them with a 
mania for imitation. ‘ Probably you don’t know a police- 
man when you sce him,” says one of his characters to 
another. ‘“* They do not wear helmets, as our line regiments 
did after the Prussians had won. They wear fezes, because 
the Turks have won. Shortly, I have little doubt, they will 
wear pigtails, because the Chinese have won. It is a very 
interesting branch of moral science. It is called Efficiency.” 

The most potent of the Orientalisers over here was Lord 
Ivywood, a diplomat of high standing, incidentally a 
subtly suggestive figure. And the object of his policy was, 
briefly, to rob the poor man of his beer—a robbery to which 
the poor man seems to have submitted with scarcely a kick. 
There was occasional rioting, but nothing to speak of. 
When the story opens practically all the inns have been 
suppressed by law, but an odd loophole was still left. For 
in any building, whether chapel, ethical hall, or shop, outside 
of which an inn sign might temporarily be erected strong 
drink might legally be sold. So that Mr. Chesterton should 


have a story to tell, a thread on which to string amusing 
episodes and farcical happenings, two of his characters— 
one a colossal red-haired Irishman of physical strength so 
great that he could pull up full-grown trees by the roots as 
sasily as you or I could pull up radishes, and the other a 
disestablished and disendowed innkeeper named Humphrey 





Pump—are sent wandering about the country and carrying 
with them wherever they go a keg of rum—apparently 
inexhaustible—a large Cheddar cheese, and an old inn sign- 
board. The inn signboard they set up from time to time 
outside various buildings—sometimes a labourer’s cottage, 
sometimes a tin tabernacle, sometimes a milk shop—which 
they then enter and proceed to sell rum. This sounds like 
the wildest midsummer madness, and the wildest midsummer 
madness it is, but it is the madness of Mr. Chesterton. 
Even he is quite unable to sustain it at an amusing pitch. 
There is such a thing as a depth as well as a height of 
absurdity ; and he much more often sinks to the depth than 
rises to the height. The height is stimulating, but the 
depth is abominably dull. 

What I do find really interesting in this book is the 
author’s curious and, to me, quite inexplicable antipathy 
to the East and to all things Eastern. He seems to regard 
anything coming from the East as having about it the 
essentially malign. For him there is a suggestion of evil 
in the curved sword-blade, and a hint of death or the devil 
in an Oriental fresco. I am given to wonder what he makes 
of the Ten Commandments and the Sacrament of Baptism, 
and what are his feelings towards the Psalms of David and 
the Book of Job—all of strictly Oriental origin. Con- 
sidering the soil in which it grows, the skin-colour, social 
habits, and religious beliefs of those who tend its growth, it 
must have given him a heart-pang to render the scant tribute 
of justice he does render, in one of the best of his songs, to 
Tea: 

Tea is like the East he grows in, 
A great yellow Mandarin 

With urbanity of manner 

And unconsciousness of sin ; 

All the women, like a harem, 

At his pigtail troop along ; 

And, like all the East he grows in, 
He is Poison when he’s strong. 
Tea, although an Oriental, 

Is a gentleman at least, 


These songs, by the way, are delightful and refreshing. Just 
when one is getting cither sleepy or cross there bursts forth 
a song, and one smiles again. Published separately, I think 
they would make a pleasant little volume ; Poems of Pre- 
judice, I would suggest as a title forit. Another little volume, 
quite as pleasant, of prose passages might also be made out 
of The Flying Inn. It would lose nothing of interest from 
the fact that the passages quoted were detached and dis- 
connected, for all that is worth reading here is disconnected 
and detached. Mr. Chesterton does not seem even to have 
tried to think consecutively ; he has been content just to 
rollick and gambol in words, and that content of his has 
provoked discontent and some little resentment in at least 
one of his readers. 

Most stories which have ancient Carthage as a setting for 
their characters and incidents suffer sorely from over- 
elaboration of antiquarian detail ; the authors of them seem 
more concerned to present with exquisite particularity the 
minutiz of the hero’s armour than the workings of his 
spirit. That is the case even with Salammbé, great book 
though Salammbé is. In The Decoy the Countess of Cro- 
martie shows no anxiety to display her antiquarian erudition. 
She makes no fuss about atmosphere or local colour. She 
tells a moving tale of fierce passion and furious fighting, of 
adventure and rapine, of hairbreadth ‘scapes, if not of 
imminent deadly breaches, in a quite simple, straightforward, 
and never tiresome way; yet she succeeds in getting in atmo- 
sphere and local colour enough. She makes us realise 
that the persons of her little drama are not the sort of 
persons that one would be likely to meet at a tango tea, and 
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that the things they do are things which to-day are rarely 
or never done. No amount of atmosphere or local colour 
or scrupulously accurate antiquarian detail can do more 
than that. 

Mathabal is a slave-dealer with a well-earned reputation 
for enterprise and devilry, a kidnapper of world-wide 
renown; Thalia a beautiful golden-haired maiden, who, 
at the age of three years, he rescues from his horrible old 
father and brings up at his own expense in the slave college 
at Tyre. She develops into a young woman of wondrous 
loveliness, physical and moral, and by winning Mathabal’s 
heart saves his soul, so far as the soul of a Phoenician marauder 
is capable of salvation. When the two unite themselves in 
bonds compared to which those of modern matrimony are 
chains of gossamer, their troubles begin, and continue until 
the story is told. It ends for Mathabal and Thalia with a 
reasonable prospect of uneventful domesticity on the slopes 
of Lebanon. Those troubles are serious enough while they 
last, though mostly exciting, sometimes thrilling, always 
interesting. 

Mr. O’Byrne’s stories are for the most part stories of Irish 
life in the good old days, when Ireland was a free nation and 
enjoyed the blessings of self-government of one sort or an- 
other, and, incidentally, the curses of foreign invasion. 
Here is a quotation from the first, which is called Hunger : 

Once they found three children, with eyes like those of famished 
wolf-cubs, drowsily devouring the flesh of their dead mother. . . . In 
a remote place they found a woman in the final throes of death bound 
to an oak sapling. Her arms had been broken, and strangled in her 
long hair hung a month-old child which must have been dead for 
upwards of two days. 


In the last story, The Death of Macha Gold-Hair, we have 
an Irish queen who, provoked to wrath by her minstrel- 
paramour, ordered his tongue to be cut out and served to 
her on a silver plate. ‘‘ Drawing a golden pin from her hair, 
many times with its delicate point she stabbed the tongue, 
about which the blood was already beginning to congeal.” 
In a story of the present day, Seanoidin, there is a pretty 
description of an Irish fair. Here is a passage or two 
from it : 

“Man dear, them times of a fair day they'd be dancing and tearin’ 
away till they’ld have the thatches kicked from the houses them- 
selves, and, begob, the drinking and fighting and batteractions'Id 
be in it. . . . Still an’ all, the women was worse again nor the men, 
and they ripping the clothes off each other until a decent body'ld be 
shamed and in dread for his soul looking on at them.” 


Mr. O’Byrne writes extremely well; but the things he 
writes about ! 


Hvuspert BLanp. 


CROCE AND VICO 
Philosophy of the Practical: Economic and Ethic. Trans- 
lated from the Italian of BenepETTo Croce by DouGLas 
Arnsiig, B.A. (Oxon.), M.R.A.S. Macmillan. 12s. net. 


The Philosophy of Giambattista Vico. By BenepETTo Croce. 
Translated by R. G. CoLtincwoop, Fellow and Lecturer 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. Howard Latimer. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


After the tango, the bingo; after Bergson, Croce ; after 
us, the deluge. Surely never since the days of the Sophists 
(absit omen !) has philosophy been so popular. In the next 
generation logicians, like dukes, will be three a penny. But 
it would be doing Croce a gross injustice to suggest that his 
reputation is part of the general indiscriminate exaltation 
of his profession. He is the real thing. There may be two 


opinions as to whether he is great, but certainly he is very 


good, 


He does not go astray after false gods. He does, at 





the least, know what problems he is facing. He sweeps aside 
pragmatism, Mill-ism, Spencer-ism, and in general the schools 
which confuse psychology with philosophy, in a whirlwind 
of well-merited contempt. Evolutionistic utilitarianism, he 
remarks, reduces morality to “ hereditary stupidity.” He 
is equally severe on “theological utilitarianism.” He 
teaches, wisely and well, that Spirit is the only reality, and 
that philosophy is concrete and not abstract—deals, not 
with laws applicable only to a subjective construction, but 
with the continuous fact of being. To some these two 
statements may appear incompatible ; it is the great merit of 
Croce to reject that appearance. Nothing remains the same, 
and nothing repeats itself. General rules are merely abstract 
—the universal is always individual. Reality consists in 
totality—not things in themselves (pace Kant), but things as 
they are. The fact is the union of the individual with 
everything else at the given moment—the union, as they 
say. of the subject-object. But (and this is the essential 
which Croce grasps) facts are not a substitute for philosophy, 
as the psychologico-pragmatic schools would make them ; 
they are its matter, they are what it has to deal with. Hence 
the necessity of not going on the one hand with the subjective 
idealist, who ignores fact, nor on the other hand with the 
pragmatist, who ignores truth. The philosopher sees the 
truth in the fact, the universal in the individual (an essential 
which Croce fails to grasp is that only the present, in one 
sense, exists; the past gua past is purely conceptual, and 
has in that other sense reality—but no more than the future). 
If it be replied that this union of the subject-object is only 
the fact for the individual, and the individual is part of the 
fact, we reply in Croce’s words : 
is the object of the philosophical enquiry is not that of the 
individual as individual, but the universal consciousness, 
which is in every individual the basis of his individual 
consciousness and of that of other individuals.” If, again, 
it be said that it is silly to talk of moments, since, time being 
continuous, there are no moments (vide Zeno), we can only 
reply that this antinomy is there. It is annoying, like a 
brick wall; but you cannot walk through a brick wall by 
shutting your eyes and declaring it doesn’t exist. No 
antinomies are more perplexing than Kant’s, and all, if 
solved, have got to be solved in the same way as his—by 
realising that two contradictory statements, both true, 
cannot apply to the same set of facts. And so transcenden- 
talism creeps in before you can say “ Benedetto Croce,” or 
even “ Giambattista Vico.” For our part, we welcome it ; 
but it infuriates Croce past endurance. He does not see 
that if you refuse an absolute, transcending the facts of 
consciousness, you cannot say anything about facts except 
that they are (which goes without saying); you are in little 
better state than Cratylus, who would make no assertion 
whatever, not even of identity, but only waggle his finger. 
Our anti-pragmatist, in short, falls into the pragmatic 
If you are moving, you are moving in a 
certain direction. Now direction means nothing apart from 
a fixed point outside yourself. If you accept Croce’s Philo- 
sophy of the Practical, you talk about progress, good, and so 
forth. But what do you measure good by? If by one of 
the terms already given, you are arguing in a circle; if by 
Croce, indeed, 


* The consciousness which 


petitio principii. 


something else, you are a transcendentalist. 
pays a noble tribute to Kant, 

after whom no serious philosopher can be anything but a Kantian in 
ethics, as, after Christianity, to no one, not a wind-bag or an extrava- 
gant, is it given to be anything but a Christian. Moral action has no 
other motive than morality itself. 


But he cannot forgive Kant for the step from the Pure 


Reason to the Practical Reason, because his Practical is 
different from Kant’s. It was at that step that Kant 
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introduced a belief higher than knowledge, to apprehend 
something higher than phenomena. 

For Croce, all the same, Spirit is the only reality. Just 
as he divides its theoretic form into Aésthetic and Logic, so 
he divides its Practical into Economic and Ethic. The 
difficulty of treatment is clearest in “ the thesis of evil as 
something negative and unreal.” Croce falls into the pit 
he has digged for the transeendentalist when he says, 
lyrically and rapturously : 

We are the children of that Reality which generates us and knows 

more than we, the Reality of which religions have caught a glimpse 
and called it God, father and eternal wisdom. 
If by Reality he means his whole of Reality, how can it 
exclude evil? The Kantian theory provides a sense in which 
evil is not real; so do other transcendental theories. But 
Croce will have none of them. It may be objected that he 
is here misrepresented, because his anticipation of this very 
criticism is ignored. We will not ignore it, though we well 
might ; for what does it amount to ? 

If evil be a nothing, that does not mean that it is nothing . . . evil, 
when real, does not exist save in the good, which opposes and con- 
quers it, and therefore does not exist as a positive fact. When on the 
contrary it exists as a positive fact, it is not evil, but good. . . . The 
judgments that we give when we judge an action to be foolish or 
wicked, a statement false, a work of art ugly, are all metaphorical. In 
delivering them we do not mean that there is an existence called error, 
ugliness, foolishness, but only that there is a given existence, and that 
another is wanting. 

Precisely : we imply an absolute standard—that Absolute 
in which alone evil can be both contained and transcended. 

Kant’s ethical teaching, and particularly his “ categorical 
imperative,” so often unjustly criticised as abstract and 
tautologous, seem to us to acquire new strength from Croce’s 
masterly exposition of the identity of volition and action. 
We would even acquiesce in the denial of error (though with 
an un-Crocean reservation, indicated above). A man’s 
action is the whole of himself, embodied or expressed in his 
relations to the rest of reality. The impression that he is 
willing what somehow or other parts of him are refusing to 
do is no doubt an empirical illusion—is, in fact, an error 
(which we are denying the existence of)}—another antinomy 
to be solved only by the acceptance of the dual Appearance 
and Reality, which Croce rejects. His treatment of the 
Freedom of the Will, however, which follows naturally from 
the identity of action with volition, and exposes the fallacies 
of mere determinism and irrational freedom alike, is most 
illuminating and suggestive. There is much of great interest 
too in his chapters on Law, with which we have not space 
to deal. 

It is impossible, face to face with a philosophy as profound 
as Croce’s, to do other than discuss the profoundest problems 
which he raises. It can seareely be thought necessary to 
dwell on his skill in the development of his own thought, 
his range of historical interpretation, his general brilliance 
and power. All these qualities are similarly displayed in 
the second of the books before us. Croce himself would be 
the first to confess his obligations to his predecessors ; 
indeed, though he feels “no sympathy with the chapters 
commonly placed at the conclusion of critical works upon 
philosophers and narrating the later history of their ideas,” 
he does actually place two such chapters at the end of his 
work on Vico—one a “ conclusion ”’ and one an appendix— 
and is concerned to demonstrate not merely his own debt, 
but the debt, direct, indirect or conjectural, of almost all 
nineteenth and twentieth century thought to that philosopher, 
so that we are left asking at the end: Can any good thing 
come out of anywhere but Naples ? Certainly Vico’s range 
of speculation was staggering, and he touched little that he 
did not adorn. Yet his own time (his dates are 1668-1744) 





remained indifferent to him. Much of this book about him 
has an interest not primarily philosophical» and—being most 
admirably translated—will appeal to the general reader, 
The account of his life, though relegated to an appendix, is 
not the least fascinating part of it. He was a poorly paid 
and badly snubbed professor, burdened with an incompetent 
wife and a somewhat unsatisfactory family, and eking out 
his salary of £17 a year by teaching children and writing 
florid eulogies of magnates whom he despised. Of the body 
of the book, much is concerned with his interpretation of 
history ; and though this, of course, is directly related to 
his philosophy, it is well worth perusal just as a vivid and 
illuminating historical narrative. The essential point of 
contact between the earlier and the later of these two great 
Italian thinkers is to be found in Vico’s theory that one 
knows only what one creates: the spirit of man can know 
human history, having created it. This is one aspect of 
that rationality of the real which is insisted on by Croce ; 
and it is natural to find also in Vico something corresponding 
to Croce’s rejection of error: ‘“ the mind is always under 
the compulsion of truth, since we can never lose sight of 
God”; “falsity . .. is nothing.” In his first theory of 
knowledge, Vico took mathematics as the type of what the 
human mind really knows, because (so to speak) it makes 
the rules thereof; the criterion of truth is “ the converti- 
bility of the true with the created.” The second phase 
recognised the abstraction of mathematics, and, while 
declaring that the world of nature could be known only by 
nature’s creator, God, claimed the world of man as knowable 
by man. Thus the prime importance for truth is transferred 
from mathematics to history. Very significant is Vico’s 
antithesis of philosophy and philology (by which, “ since 
words are bound up with the ideas of things, he means also 
the history of things ’’) : 

the former dealing with necessities of nature, necessaria naturae, and 
contemplating the reason from which issues the science of truth ; the 
latter with decisions of the human will, placita humani arbitrii, and 
following the authority whence comes knowledge of the certain. 
Certitude, in fact, as external, is distinguished from truth, 
which, as we have seen, is convertible with creation, and 
therefore as it were known from inside. The two spheres, 
however, of truth and certitude are not in Vico’s application 
kept consistently distinct. 

Vico, being an orthodox Roman Catholic, had transcen- 
dence to his hand, and Croce is a little annoyed with him 
about it—rather as if to accept a revealed religion of any sort 
were to tear up one’s Trade Union card as a philosopher 
and enter into a sinister understanding with the employer. 
Our own complaint (which Croce anticipates, but on some- 
what different grounds from ours) is that Vico keeps his 
metaphysics and his religion far too separate. When his 
historical interpretation approaches revelation, he shies off. 
Yet he is not above using the Deity now and then. He 
keeps his God shut up in a machine, occasionally producing 
Him out of it. None the less the religious thought, as well 
as the philological, the historical and the metaphysical, of 
the ages subsequent to Vico have had, and will have, to take 
him very seriously into account. 


BRITISH COMMERCE 
British Commerce. By H. H. Basserr. The Nation's 
Library. Collins. 1s. net. 





Rival publishers are now flooding the market with 
numerous cheap volumes on all manner of subjects, and it 
would be well if they would give more thought than some 
of them appear to do to the amount of matter which can be 
dealt with in the small space available. When too large a 
topic is selected the author is driven to make an unsatisfactory 
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choice between a treatment which either partakes so much 
of the nature of a catalogue as to be repulsive, or is so light 
and sketchy that it tumbles into superficiality. British 
commerce is much too vast a subject to be disposed of in 
some fifty thousand words, and Mr. Bassett, the editor of 
The Financial Review of Reviews, who has written the 
volume now before us, has been forced to confine himself 
to short chapters on the national production, volume of 
trade, foreign trade, openings for commerce, cost of pro- 
duction, industrial strife, a ministry of commerce, educa- 
tion, ete. Each of these chapters could easily have been 
expanded to fill the whole book without exhausting the 
topic. Mr. Bassett, consequently, has had no opportunity 
of really discussing any one of the problems which he raises, 
and the most that can be hoped from his book is that it will 
stimulate the reader to study some of the other volumes in 
the excellent bibliography which he has appended. 

Mr. Bassett expatiates on the need for a Ministry of Com- 
merce, and on the uselessness of the present Board of Trade, 
but the value of his criticisms and suggestions is impaired by 
what seems to be a singular ignorance of the personnel of 
the Board of Trade and of its methods. For example, he 
does not seem to be aware that our consuls are at present 
“ constantly reporting trade intelligence and trade openings ’ 
so that “‘ an incessant stream of information ”’ (page 188) is 
now being communicated to merchants and chambers of 
commerce long before the Consular Reports are published. 
He desires to create a Ministry of Commerce consisting of a 
“ Ministerial Board drawn from the leaders of the manu- 
facturing and industrial world, representative of the iron, 
steel, cotton, coal, textile, and other industries, and the 
principal productive trades of the country.”” The members 
would be elected by the trades, and the chairman would have 
a seat in the Cabinet; they would be well paid, a total 
annual salary bill of £50,000 being “ trifling.” The depart- 
ment would “‘ waste no time” over statistics, but “ all its 
energies would be directed to the development of the 
country’s trade . . . and incidentally to preventing meddling 
with British industries for the sake of advancement by 
political parties or individual statesmen ” (page 177). This 
new House of Lords hardly seems the kind of body to 
awaken delirious enthusiasm either among politicians or the 
working classes. The only direct duties which it is suggested 
that it might perform are the investigation of labour-saving 
devices and up-to-date methods, and apparently it is to have 
a Secret Service Fund at its disposal. One might hazard 
a prophecy that Mr. Bassett’s chapter will deter many people 
who otherwise have felt sympathetic towards the institution 
of a Ministry of Commerce. 

Again, all will agree that the clerks, whether in the new 
Ministry or in the present Board of Trade, should be well 
acquainted with the details of industry and commerce, but 
Mr. Bassett’s view that they should be university men who 
have passed three or four years with manufacturing firms 
partakes of the fantastic. ‘ Six te seven years,” he says, 
“is ample time to acquire a practical knowledge of a trade,” 
but “ the university man is trained to learn, and learns 
quickly.” It must indeed be a marvellous capacity which 
enables a man in three or four years, or in six or seven, to 
absorb enough knowledge to keep abreast of the require- 
ments of a great industry during a whole lifetime. But 
perhaps we must not blame Mr. Bassett too much; had he 
had more space to fill, he would have been compelled to think 
out his arguments better, and could not have contented 
himself with such facile generalities. The same strain runs 
through the whole book ; we may instance the way in which 
the German steel syndicate is held up as a model for the 
British iron trade, without regard to the serious injury it 


and the other iron syndicates inflict on the finished iron 
manufacturers. Yet there is much which provokes thought, 
even in the shape of opposition, and here lies the usefulness 
of the book. 


THE FUTURE OF 


The Future of the Drama. By Jonn Patmer. 
Sons. 2s. 6d. net. 


On finishing Mr. Palmer’s book the reader will find 
himself speculating anxiously on his chances of surviving 
with a full complement of faculties till the year 1950. It is 
Mr. Palmer’s opinion that at the present moment we are at 
the beginning of a renaissance of English drama which will 
culminate at this date in a romantic movement expressive 
of what is most characteristic of the national temperament. 
Incidentally he foresees the disappearance from the dramatic 
world of the middlemen, and by the middlemen he means 
the commercial manager, the critic who stands between the 
public and the play, and the producer who stands between 
the author and the actors, the interpreters of his work. 
The producer, in his view, and we gather that it is also Mr. 
Granville Barker’s, is only an unfortunate necessity. He is 
important now because the author has got so out of touch 
with the stage that he requires someone who knows more 
about the practical side of his craft than he does himself to 
arrange his work for him. Mr. Palmer has some interesting 
things to say about the réle of the producer. On the one 
hand he may be an interpreter, like Mr. Granville Barker, 
of other men’s work, or, like Mr. Gordon Craig, he may 
arrogate to himself a greater importance. Mr. Palmer points 
out that Mr. Gordon Craig’s theory, as it is set out in his 
writings and illustrated by his models and drawings, reduces 
the play itself as well as the actors to being merely the 
materials with which the producer, who is the predominant 
partner in the combination, achieves an artistic result. But 
the most interesting part of this book deals with contem- 
porary dramatists and their relative importance viewed 
from their relation to the romantic drama of 1950 which Mr. 
Palmer confidently anticipates. In reviewing the work of 
Shaw, Galsworthy, Granville Barker, Pinero, Barrie, Hankin, 
Henry Arthur Jones, Arnold Bennett, he estimates them 
from this point of view, and however hypothetical this test 
may appear to some readers, it is the vehicle of extremely 
shrewd criticism. Mr. Palmer’s contention is, for example, 
that the work of Mr. Shaw is a negative, or rather an intro- 
ductory, contribution to the drama which is to be. Mr. 
Shaw’s function, and in a lesser degree Mr. Galsworthy’s, 
has been to sweep the stage clear of the theatrical and 
pseudo-romantie rubbish which littered it during the nine- 
teenth century. Mr. Palmer points out that many of the 
situations and characters in Mr. Shaw’s plays have made a 
great effect principally because they were not what the con- 
ventional traditions of the nineteenth century stage led us to 
expect them to be. They destroyed the stage formule out 
of which all meaning had really already departed. His 
heroines reminded us that women were human ; a character 
like Bluntschli in Arms and the Man impressed us, says 
Mr. Palmer, not because it was a profound study of a soldier, 
but because Bluntschli challenged the accepted stage tradi- 
tion of the manner in which a soldier would behave. In an 
extremely clever passage he goes on to point out that 
Mr. Galsworthy’s chief merit as a dramatist has lain simply 
in not being theatrical. He points to that scene in The 
Eldest Son “* when the hero, whose name is Bill, learns from 
the heroine, whose name is Freda, that there is to be a 
child of their transgression. Freda says, ‘ Oh, Bill!’ and 


Bill makes the three following speeches: (1) ‘ Freda!’ 
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(2) ‘Good God !’ (3) ‘ By Jove! This is > whereupon the 
curtain saves him from committing his author any further. 
These are the tactics of masterly inactivity. The scene is 
suggested by the players, and the audience supplies the 
emotion. Mr. Galsworthy has done nothing except to 
suggest very clearly that he has avoided doing anything 
wrong.” This scene is characteristic, he argues, of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s art. 

Under the head of those who, while contributing nothing 
of importance to the development of the drama have written 
plays which owe their charm to a personal, temperamental 
quality, Mr. Palmer includes Sir James Barrie and Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones. Mr. Bennett, Sir Arthur Pinero, Mr. Hough- 
ton, Mr. Maugham, he classifies as dramatists who have 
nothing of the pioneer about them. They are barometers 
rather than originators, from whom the critic may read the 
state of the theatrical weather. Mr. Palmer’s view of 
Mr. Granville Barker’s work is particularly interesting. 
The Marrying of Ann Leete is the only play which he con- 
siders as directly preparatory to the drama of 1950. The 
influence of Mr. Shaw and the naturalistic drama upon 
Mr. Granville Barker he considers to have been a calamity 
for the English stage. In his criticism of Mr. Barker as a 
producer he traces ingeniously a romantic, poetic tendency 
on the one hand and an allegiance to naturalism on the other. 
Although there is much in this book which is of doubtful 
validity, Mr. Palmer’s essay is one of the most suggestive 
and acute which has yet been written on the modern drama. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 


A National System of Education. By J. H. Wuirenovse, 
M.P. Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

Outlines of Education in England. By Cyrin Jackson, 
M.A. (Christian Social Union Handbooks.) Mowbray 
& Co. 1s. 6d. and 2s. net. 


A National System of Education, we learn very sorrow- 
fully, is issued “ with the general approval of the Executive 
Committee of the Liberal Education Group of the House of 
Commons, though they are not necessarily committed to 
its detailed recommendations.” We have felt none too 
hopeful of the immediate prospects of a comprehensive 
Education Bill, and this book only helps to confirm our mis- 
givings. It smells unmistakably of the red herring. What 
we had expected from this quasi-official document was a 
statement of education as it is (such as Mr. Jackson gives us 
in his book), followed by an account of how we are to achieve 
what might be. Instead, we have dished up a number of 
nice little tips (which thousands of teachers either have put 
ints operation, or are itching to bring about when they get 
the chance), and a couple of new suggestions, one for a joint 
government committee to deal with all educational and 
legislative questions affecting the child population, which 
is commendable ; and one urging the adoption of ** the school 
base ” as a sort of unit of educational administration, which, 
in our view, is impracticable. The chief conclusion that we 
draw from this book is that the Liberal Education Group 
of the House of Commons possess between them no well- 
defined and comprehensive policy, but look to local authorities 
to proceed with a process—it is not worth calling a policy 
of patching up. As an example of the slipshod method of 
the book, we may refer to the chapter dealing with the 
finance of education, the major portion of which consists of 
a long quotation from the scheme of the Federal Council of 
Secondary Schools Association. One would naturally ex- 





pect at least a reasoned opinion on it, but at the end of the 
quotation we are told that ‘‘ the scheme here set forth merits, 
and will receive, the careful attention of the Education 





Department. It is not necessary for the present writer to 
examine it in further detail, or to submit it as the only or the 
best solution of the existing difficulty !’’ The fact is that 
the Liberal Education Group have got only the haziest 
notions about educational finance. This book is certainly 
not likely to increase the faith of educationists in either the 
knowledge and ability or the intention of the Group. Their 
only hope is to start afresh by acquainting themselves with 
the main outlines of the existing system of education. 

Mr. Cyril Jackson’s book would be useful for them. We 
are far from agreeing with the whole of Mr. Jackson’s sug- 
gestions but, as an account of the educational activity of 
the country as a whole, the book is most useful. It would 
b> easy to point to omissions of things which we think should 
have had a place in the book, but it does at any rate supply 
a distinct need for a systematic statement of what is being 
done in the educational field. One feels that it is written 
by one who is acquainted with his subject—which is more 
than can be said of the people whose united wisdom has 
resulted in A National System of Education. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Higean Days. By J. Invinc Manarr. 
* This book owes its being to a single aim. 
kindred spirits . . . the author’s own impressions of the brave blue 
‘Egean.”” Thus Mr. Manatt, in his preface. The use of the word brave 
in this connection presumably conveys some subtle shade of American 
significance not to be appreciated on this side of the Atlantic. But if 
the book had unity of aim, it cannot be said to have unity of achieve- 
ment. On the whole, it is a pleasantly unpretentious record of island 
impressions ; but too often it seems like a fragmentary handbook 
wherein the unlettered traveller might glean materials for cultured con- 
versation about the literary associations of Andros, Naxos, or Lesbos. 
There are details calculated to puzzle the non-Grecian,—e.g., the fre- 
quent use of the word * agogiat * (a muleteer-guide) without explana- 
tion or even italics ; while those who do not stumble in such places would 
scarcely need the abstracts of Homer and Herodotus whicl: fill so many 
pages. The book would have gained by compression : that the Andrian 
coins were stamped with the image of Dionysius is an interesting and 
charming fact—but need we have been told it three times ? None the 
less, Mr. Manatt’s love of his subject makes his book pleasant reading. 
The first half of it is devoted to Andros and the neighbouring islands ; 
the second is a more miscellaneous sct of AZgean studies, ending with a 
description of the Turkish massacre at Chios in 1822, introduced to 
strengthen the plea for the final ousting of the Turk from the Isles of 
Greece. The two final chapters take us outside the A.gean, to Ithaca : 
the first of them maintains that Ithaca is Ithaea, while the second, with 
equal warmth, upholds Dr. Dérpfeld’s view that Leucas is Ithaca. 
There are some charming pictures of island life: here is one of the 
roofing of an Andrian house. *‘ Beams of cypress are laid across from 
wall to wall, on these transversely a close bed of reeds, covered in turn 


Murray. 12s. net. 
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by another matting of rushes, and then over all is spread the clayey 
earth which is wetted down and trampled and rolled smooth. . . . On 
a neighbouring housetop, I witness from my window one of these roofing 
scenes to-day ; seven baggy-breeched islanders dancing on the moist 
clay, while one pushes the marble roller and all sing the hilarious ac- 
companiment to their action.” 

Par Tu. Rrsor, Professeur 
2 fr. 50c. 

The thesis of this book is that ** movements form the web on which 
consciousness traces its embroideries.” Consciousness has iis origin 
in sensations, and these in the interplay of movements, the reinstate- 
ment of which constitutes memory. The potential or unconscious 
movements are static if they are merely conservative, dynamic if they 
co-operate with sensations, representations, and emotions by way of 
creation. Thus the unconscious mind resembles not a storehouse, but 
a boiler in which energy is generated for consciousness to expend ; and 
no one can obey the command * Know thyself” to the letter, because 
a full knowledge of what is going on in the boiler is impossible. 

Very instructive is Professor Ribot’s demonstration of how feelings 
and ideas group themselves into systems, to the organising centres of 
which new experiences are constantly opening up fresh avenues of 
approach. But it is too reminiscent of the laboratory to be impressive. 
It compares ill in this respect with William James’s treatment of the 
same subject in the Talks to Teachers. From that psychological classic 
not the dullest unprofessional reader could fail to gather that the 
student becomes expert as much by extensive as intensive study, and 
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learns more by perpetually handling old problems in new ways than 
by mastering two or three or a dozen modes of dealing with them. As 
in all his books, Professor Ribot’s exposition is admirably clear ; but 
it is too specialistic to be interesting to a very wide circle of readers. 
It covers much the same ground as The Diseases of the Will and The 
Psychology of Attention, but gives more prominence to the theory that 
it is their kinesthetic elements that form the resistant portion, or 
skeleton, of states of consciousness. This hypothesis he supports by 
a fascinating discussion of the law of parsimony in mental action, in 
which he maintains that genius consists in an activity of mind that 
would fatigue ordinary men beyond endurance. It is thus that he 
explains the slowness of progress in civilisation and the longevity of 
religions and philosophies which divinise mental paralysis. 


The Occupying Ownership of Land. An Analysis of the Position of 
the Tenant Farmer, with some Suggestions on the Reconstruction 
of Village Life and on the Creation of the Peasant Owner, drawn 
from Practical Experience. By Bevin ToLtemacne. With Pre- 
face by RowLanp E. ProtHero. John Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Tollemache, having apparently satisfied himself, like most 
serious students of rural conditions, that the English system of land- 
lord, tenant, and labourer will break down, has jumped to the conclusion 
that “ occupying ownership is without doubt the only form of tenure 
possible to replace the old.’ In illustration of this view he gives 
accounts of the colonies of peasant proprietors at Catshill, Winterslow, 
and Maulden. The value of the book lies in the description of these 
little colonies, and in the general information on agricultural matters 
it contains ; its weakness arises from the fact that the author has not, 
so far as one can gather, seriously studied any of the modern colonies 
of small cultivators other than those he describes. If he wished to 
form a sound judgment and put the facts fairly, he would do well to 
remedy this defect ; he might, for example, with advantage spend a 
day at Acle or Martham in Norfolk amongst the small-holders, ** four 
course *’ farmers, who hold hundreds of acres of land from the County 
Council, or at Sutton in the Isle of Ely, where he will find a group of 
men who, having hired a great farm from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, have created, and are successfully carrying on, an agri- 
cultural enterprise which can, in its form of organisation, only be com- 
pared to a thirteenth-century manor. 

Mr. Tollemache writes as a well-informed, practical, and cultivated 
man, who expresses himself with courtesy and moderation. His work 
therefore carries a certain weight ; but it is really a lamentable thing 
that an author of his calibre should not, before publishing his book, 
have secured a wider view of rural reform by making himself familiar 
with other aspects of the subject on which he writes. 


A Court Painter and his Circle: Francois Boucher. By Mrs. Bearne. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net. 

Mrs. Bearne has compiled a very agreeable volume out of the plentiful 
material to be gleaned from the mass of memoirs and commentaries of 
the Court life of France under Louis XV. In making Francois Boucher 
the central figure, flanked, so to speak, on either side by Madame de 
Pompadour and the king, she has invested her narrative with just as 
much interest in the art of the period as is necessary to place it among 
the literature of painting; but as she disclaims any attempt or desire 
to write a technical book on the life or work of Boucher, it may rather 
be regarded as a contribution to the study of society, and as such it 
should prove, as she hopes, ** neither inaccurate nor uninteresting *’ to 
a large circle of readers who have neither the time nor the inclination 
to read Voltaire, Lady Dilke, Carlyle, or any of the numerous authors 
of memoirs from whom she culls the flowers. 

How different her task would have been in the case of another Court 
painter—Velasquez ! But since it is quite as impossible to take Boucher 
seriously as it would be not to take Velasquez seriously, this method 
of telling the public about him is certainly a very satisfactory one, and 
Mrs. Bearne has done it very well. The book is beautifully illustrated ; 
and Boucher is never exalted above his contemporaries—as is so often 
the tendency in books about any particular painter—but if anything is 
accorded somewhat less than his due, while the more serious and more 
considerable artists, like Watteau, Chardin, or Fragonard, are sym- 
pathetically and reverently treated. ‘* Even David,” she writes, 
“ opposed as was the declining school of his old master to the principles 
and practice of his own, would say with indulgent praise, C’est Boucher 
qui veut.” “David and his Infernal Circle” would make a lively 
volume. 


The Garden City. By C. B. Purpom. Dent. [Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


Mr. Purdom writes with the exaggeration only to be expected from 
a fairly prominent participant in a successful movement. He cele- 
brates the tenth birthday of Letchworth in terms which almost wholly 
conceal the possibility that garden cities may not, in spite of all 
appearances, usher in the millennium. Yet the best and the strongest 





case for Letchworth is, after all, not that it provides a solution to any 
problem, but that, taking one thing with another, the Garden City 
is a better place to live in from almost every point of view than any 
other town of its size. The aboriginals of ten years ago did, it must 
be confessed, somewhat lend themselves to caricature, but that is now 
a thing of the past. Normality, represented in its heaviest form by 
a Conservative club, has arrived, and there is a legend that a top hat 
may be sometimes seen in Sollershott. Also there have been com- 
plaints about jerry-built workmen’s cottages, which is also a sign that 
the law of averages has not excluded Letchworth from its operations. 
And now a large corset factory has arisen outside the railway station, 
to be the first thing and the last seen by the arriving and departing 
guest. Perhaps that is Nature’s method of re-asserting itself against 
that djibbah that at one time threatened to become the insignia of the 
female garden citizen. 


The Water of the Wondrous Isles (2 vols.); The Sundering Flood 
(2 vols.). By Writ1am Morris. Longmans’ Pocket Library. 
2s. per vol. cloth ; 3s. leather. 


Messrs. Longmans are pressing steadily on with the overdue cheap 
(not too cheap when one reckons them all up) reprints of William 
Morris, and the latest additions, here recorded, bring up to fifteen the 
number of volumes of Morris’s writings in the Pocket Library. We hope 
that Sigurd will be the next work to find a place in the series. 


THE CITY 


HE upward movement has continued without a 
break, and the fact that no pause occurred towards 
the end of the account makes it look as though the 

public were really coming in. The number of new issues 
is enormous and, as practically all are being over-subscribed, 
these must be absorbing a considerable amount of the funds 
that are available. On the other hand, now that money has 
become cheaper, with every indication of its becoming the 
proverbial drug on the market, the huge sums—larger, 
apparently, than anyone suspected—which have been lying 
on deposit with the banks will find their way into investment 
securities. A leading London broker told me a fortnight 
ago that while at that time he was doing practically no 
business with private clients in London and the South of 
England, he had that morning received no less than eighty 
orders from his broker correspondents in the Midlands and 
the north of England. This confirms the view that the 
present revival is due in no small measure to the with- 
drawal of money from industry, owing to the gradual 
falling off in trade. 





* 2 * 

The interesting question is, of course, how long is this 
upward movement likely to continue? Whenever an 
upward movement looks like starting, a large number of 
professional operators and brokers rush in to buy on their 
own account, not as genuine investors, but as speculators 
for the rise; unless this is followed by a genuine flood of 
buying on the part of the investing public, a bull position 
built up like this defeats its own object and brings about a 
quick reaction, for on any signs of a pause in the upward 
movement these weak holders, otherwise known as “ profit 
snatchers,” quickly sell their holdings. What makes the 
present rise, however, appear genuine is that it has been 
most pronounced in stocks which are not in the least gamb- 
ling counters, but appeal only to genuine investors, and in 
many cases it is impossible to purchase any quantity at all, 
so tightly is it held. Take, for example, the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Electric Supply 5 per cent. Second Mortgage 
Debenture Stock, which was recommended in these notes 
on October 25th last as an exceedingly attractive invest- 
ment, at its then price of 94} per cent. It had just been 
offered to the public at 95, and only about one-quarter of 
the issue was taken. Now, after an interval of just three 
months, it is quoted at 100}, and orders to buy at this price 


cannot be executed. If any readers of these notes purchased 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S 
EARLY SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEW 6/- NOVELS 


THE COMMONPLACE AND 
CLEMENTINE 


By MABEL INCE, Author of ‘‘ The Wisdom of Waiting.’’ 


SLAVES OF CHANCE 


By HENRY FARMER, Author of “* Fettered Lives,”’ &c. 


| February 2. 
UNA AND THE LIONS 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, Author of “' Service,’’ &c. 


[February 5. 
MONKSBRIDGE 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH, Author of ‘* Marotz,’’ &c. 


LOVE IN A THIRSTY LAND 


By A. C. INCHBOLD, Author of ‘*The Road of No Return,’’ &c. 


[Shortly. 
THE CUCKOO LAMB 


By HORACE W. C. NEWTE, Author of ‘‘ Pansy Meares,’’ &c. 


[Shortly. 
MARGOT—AND HER JUDGES 


By RICHARD MARSH, Author of ‘* Justice—Suspended,'’ &c. 


[Shortly. 
ART 


By CLIVE BELL. 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo, buckram, 5s. net. 


FROM THE THAMES TO THE 
NETHERLANDS 


A Voyage in the Water-Ways of Zealand and down the Belgian 
Coast. By CHAS. PEARS, Author of ‘‘From the Thames to the 
Seine.’’ With numerous Illustrations in Colour, Monochrome, and 
Line by the Author. Crown 8vo, cioth, 6s. net. [Shortly. 


MY DAYS OF ADVENTURE— 
THE FALL OF FRANCE, 1870-71 


By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY (“‘ Le Petit Homme Rouge "’), 
Author of ‘‘The Court of the Tuileries, 1852-1870.’’ With a 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, c'oth, 7s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 
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Oxford University Press 


The Tree of Knowledge 


A Series of Lessons for Children on the first half of 
the Book of Genesis. By Lapy SyBiL SMITH. 
With Preface by AYLMER MAUDE, With 10 IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Of all Booksellers. 


London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 








VENEREAL DISEASES AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 


All interested in dealing with venereal diseases by administrative measures ;nd who desire 
PSS SEs reliable information should read the following publications :— 
VENEREAL DISEASE; ITS PRESENT AND FUTURE. By DouGLas WHITE, M.D. 
and Lieut-Col. C. H. MELVILLE, M.!3.,C.M., D.P.H.; SANITARY PRINCIPLES APPLIED 
TO THE PREVENTION OF VENEREAL DISEASES. By H. M. WILSON, M.D.; 
NOTES ON ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES AGAINST ENTHETIC DISEASE. By 
H. M. WILSON, M.D.; SHOULD SYPHILIS BE MADE NOTIFIABLE?: LAW AND 
DMINISTRATION IN REGARD TO THE SOCIAL EVIL. By H. M. WILSON, M.D.: 


e 
REVENTIVE HYGIENE—THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE 1899 and 1902. 4th Edition, 
12. Official paper ““ THE SHIELD.” price 3d. A Quarterly Review on the Problems of 
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Regulation of Vice, 19, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. ae 








on the recommendation referred to, they can (and should) 
now sell at 99, and possibly more. A rise of this nature 
shows how largely the investing public is swayed by senti- 
ment. The position of the Newcastle-upon Tyne Electric 
Supply Company is excellent, but it is no better than it 
was three months ago ; yet its 5 per cent. Debenture Stock, 
which did not attract the public at 95, is now eagerly sought 
at 1003}. The Canadian Government 4 per cent. Loan, which 
was issued a few weeks ago at 97, and immediately fell to } 
per cent. discount, now stands at 1014; whilst Port of London 
4 per cent. Stock, which was issued at 92, and which at its 
then price of 91} was characterised in these notes on Deeem- 
ber 27th as “ almost the ideal” investment, is now 97}; 
and so on. It is noticeable that the rise thus far has been 
most pronounced in gilt-edged securities, but it is gradually 
spreading to the higher yielding stocks. The 4 per cent. 
Convertible Gold Bonds of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
and the Common Stock of the same railway company, which 
was strongly recommended in our issue of December 20th 
at 89} and 88} respectively, are now quoted at 97 and 101, 
which shows the quick profits that may be made by pur- 
chasing when things are depressed. There is another 
American Bond, not of such high standing as the Southern 
Pacific 4 per cent. and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
4} per cent. Convertible Bonds which are frequently being 
recommended by me, but still very attractive—viz., the 
5 per cent. Adjustment Mortgage Bonds of the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway, which at their present price of 80 yield 
nearly 6} per cent., and are below their intrinsic value. On 
a future occasion I propose to deal with the position of this 
company, but for the present this hint must suffice. 
* * ** 

The one thing likely to operate as a check on the upward 
movement is the enormous number of new shares that are 
offered to the public. On one single day, Wednesday last, 
no less than six prospectuses were advertised in the daily 
papers, including £2,000,000 of 4 per cent. Stock of the 
Government of Western Australia at 98}; £224,500 4} per 
cent. City of Auckland Loan at 100; £76,700 5 per cent. 
Bonds of the City of North Vancouver at 93; a petroleum 
company in California and a mining company in Canada, 
and an English motor-car company. Of course, it does not 
do to be impressed by the mere number of different offerings 
that are made ; in the present case all the issues put together, 
apart from the Western Australian Government Loan, did 
not equal in amount that particular loan ; but several more 
large issues are in preparation. No doubt, various Canadian 
cities are watching the course of markets with unrestrained 
joy, and are getting ready fresh loans, although it has to 
be said that of late a large amount of these Canadian 
Municipal Loans has been placed in the United States. 
After making due allowance for the numerous appeals for 
fresh capital that will inevitably be made, I am inclined, on 
balance, to remain optimistic as to the course of markets 
and think that purchases of all good investments, apart from 
gilt-edged stocks, which have now risen as high as circum- 
stances warrant, should turn out profitably. South African 
Mining Shares have been firmer, the leaders in this market, 
whose political views are notoriously sane and _ long- 
sighted (!), expressing the opinion that labour troubles have 
been stilled for ever by the strong man who rules South 
Africa (this refers to Lord Gladstone, of course, and not to 
General Botha) ; and general surprise is expressed that the 
same simple methods are not adopted in this country. I 
should not, however, advise purchases of South African Gold 
Mines just now. Shell Transport shares have continued 
their upward movement, having been as high as 5%, and 


should go higher. 
Emit Davies. 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS 


J. & P. Coats.—This company commands respect. Its balance 
sheet figures run into millions. Its founders and their families are all 
well above the poverty line. Mr. Peter Coats, a director, who died in 
September last, left personal estate amounting to £2,500,000. This is 
the fourth millionaire estate left by members of the same family within 
eighteen months. The company’s trading profits for the year ended 
June, 1913, were £3,003,000, and the net profit was £2,774,000. This 
is better than for 1911-12, but less than for 1910-11, when the net gain 
was £2,955,000. The dividend paid was again 35 per cent., but share- 
holders have been longing for a bonus out of the colossal reserve funds, 
which total £7,600,000, and were not satisfied. The chairman was 
forced to explain that to avoid high tariffs abroad, subsidiary companies 
had to be formed to work in foreign countries, which involved large 
capital outlay and increased working costs; that litigation had been 
begun against them in the United States for alleged violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law, and that competition was increasing. That 
the company’s earning power per £100 of capital has declined is clear 
from the followine figures : 


Year Capital and Net Percentage. 
ended reserves profits. 

1906 eee £14,500,000 £2,839,000 eee 19-06 
1913 coe 18,109,000 2,774,000 eee 15°32 


Practically a!l the reserves are “in the business,” about which little 
need be said while they are earning over 15 per cent., but depreciation, 
apparently, has been written off the fixed assets none too liberally. 
The £1 shares, which have stood as high as £14, are now quoted at £8}, 
on which the yield is £4 6s. per cent. 


John Crossley & Sons (Carpet Manufacturers).—This company’s 
balance sheet is “ wropt in mystery.” Under “ Assets” its sole 
announcement is—** Freeholds, plant, stock-in-trade, book debts, 
minerals, etc., including amount of Interim Dividend paid August Ist, 
1918, per contra” .... £1,189,517. Theodore B. Jones & Co., chartered 
accountants and auditors, solemnly assert their opinion that “a true 
and correct view of the stute of the company’s affairs ” is set out above 
their signature. We duly note their opinion and reserve ours as to 
their judgment. The company’s career has been chequered. For the 
year 1908, after forty-eight years’ experience, it made a loss of £21,755, 
but by transferring £56,500 from its reserves, it paid a dividend of 24 
percent. In 1913 its net earnings were £44,388, and it paid 6} per cent. 
The reserve now stands at £200,000, but of the nature of it, whether it 
be in cash, carpets, or Consols, the “ true and correct view ” gives no 
indication. 


John Knight (Soap Manufacturers)—The makers of “ primrose 
yellow ” have made considerable headway during the last three vears. 
For 1911, profits were £20,600; for 1912, £48,200; and for 1913, 
£60,200. Ordinary shares receive 8} per cent. (increase of 4 per cent.) 
and Deferred get 14-8 per cent. (compared with 10-4 per cent.). Em- 
ployees receive a share of the profits, the amount to be allocated this 
vear being estimated at £2,750. The company—which gives good value 
and does not merely make water stand upright—has acquired the right 
to use what are described as “ valuable processes” in soap making, 
which, as they cost it the equivalent of £150,000 or thereabouts, will, 
it is to be hoped, prove serviceable. Reserve fund is now £42,000, of 
which some £28,000 is invested in good class securities. The item of 
goodwill is moderately stated at £68,000, and with ample resources for 
its business the company should do well during the current year, pro- 
vided it can secure its share of raw materials, for which soapmakers are 
scouring the world. 


Stafford Northcote & Co. (Wholesale Lace and Fancy Warehousemen). 
—This is a sorry concern, as now conducted. It is difficult to believe 
it paid 20 per cent. per annum for five successive vears ended December, 
1906. Then it collapsed—some intelligent employee must have died. 
Its profit for 1913 was £1,108 14s. 4d.: for 1912, £5,007; for 1911, 
£2,982. For these three years it has not even earned enough to pay 
its Preference dividend, which is consequently owing, as there is no 
reserve fund available for shareholders to draw upon. The auditors— 
whose report this year is printed at foot of the accounts and not 
omitted as in previous years—remark upon the lack of provision for 
depreciation on the fixed assets. The company’s position as against 
its creditors is strong enough, but its trade is falling away, and if some 
keen mind does not get control the holders of Ordinary shares will have 
to face the probability of losing their money. We sincerely trust the 
greater part are held by the directors. The surplus assets would even 
now barely suffice, on a liberal estimate, to pay out the ill-used Prefer- 
ence shareholders at 20s. in the £. 


United Electric Theatres.—The company owns or rents a large 
number of “ picture palaces * throughout the provinces. The balance 
sheet is dated July 12th, 1913, and it was signed by the auditors on 
January 2nd, 1914—a considerable interval, which is unexplained. 
Receipts for the twelve months were £48,917, but after paying expenses 
there was only a net profit of £4,285, and to pay the 7} per cent. 
dividend the balance brought forward has had to be drawn upon to 
an extent which leaves less than £1,000 to be carried forward. As the 
excess of liquid assets over current liabilities was only just over £3,000, 
the company is evidently working on a very narrow margin of capital 
as well as dividing its profits up to the hilt. A more conservative policy 
would have been to have formed the nucleus of a reserve fund, or to 
have written off the “ preliminary expenses of £2,900” now standing 
among the assets. 
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